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Heat generated by internal friction separates rub- 
ber and fabric—starts “‘blisters’’, which grow and 
grow until BANG! A blow-out. 
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Remarkable new Goodrich invention resists heat 
—making the New Goodrich Safety Silvertown 
3 umes safer from blow-outs at high speeds. 


TIME, May 22, 1933 


Goodrich Safety 


Copyright, 1933, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIL, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. 
rates: One year, in the U. 5. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, 37. 


ANG! A blow-out! The rim of the 
B wheel hits the road... And a terrible 
drag sets in... Like some unseen monster, 
pulling your car off the highway. 


Has this ever happened to you? Investi- 
gation shows that the chances are better 
than even you'll have a blow-out some day 
—unless you use this new kind of tire! 


What causes blow-outs 


When the speedometer reads 40, 50, 60 
and 70—mile after mile .. . the heat inside 
the tire becomes terrific. Rubber and 
fabric begin to separate. A blister 
starts ... inside the tire where you can't see 
it... And grows. Like an insidious tumor 
it gets bigger ... Until BANG! A blow-out. 
And you’ re headed for trouble ...or worse! 


To protect you from blow-outs, every 
new Goodrich Safety Silvertown Tire has 
the amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This 
new invention resists terrific heat—rubber 
and fabric don’t separate. Thus blisters 
don’t form inside the tire. Blow-outs are 
prevented by overcoming the very cause of 
blow-outs before they start. 


3 times safer at high speeds 


At gruelling speeds on the world’s fastest 
track, the New Goodrich Safety Silvertown 
Tire, with the Life-Saver Golden Ply, 






ISH FEAR OF BLOW-OUTS 


with this new, 3-times-safer tire 


lasted three times as long as first quality 
tires that did not have this feature. Proved 
itself three times safer from blow-outs. 
Other tires blew out at one-third the dis- 
tance the new Silvertowns were run. These 
Silvertowns NEVER blew... 

The way to be safe is to make sure you 
get this Life-Saver Golden Ply Tire. When 
you buy a tire, get a Silvertown... a Good- 
rich Safety SILVERTOWN. It costs not a 
penny more than any other standard tire. 


Safest anti-skid tread 


Scientific tests prove that the Goodrich 
Safety Silvertown has the most skid-resist- 
ing tread. Its squeegee drying action gives 
your car extra road-grip and reduces dan- 
ger of skidding to a minimum. 


Put a set of Goodrich Safety Silvertowns 
on your car now! Get real protection be- 
tween you and the highway. For your 
children, your family, and yourself! Look 
up your Goodrich dealer’s name in your 
classified telephone directory. 


FREE! This handsome Safety 
® League emblem with red 
crystal reflector to protect you if your 
tail light goes out. No obligation— 
nothing to buy. Just join the Silver- 
town Safety League at your nearest 
Goodrich dealer. Traffic Officials en- 
dorse Safety League membership. 
Write today. Dept. 122, The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 





Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PIV | 





at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, II. 
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A Policy 
isa 
Contract 


Buying an insurance policy 
is quite different from buy- 
ing an automobile or a suit 
| ofclothes. Insurance is not 
} acommodity. Insurance is 
_ acontract which promises 





| to recompense you for 
losses which you may sus- 
tain or to give you pro- 


| quality tective service in certain 
Proved 


pWw-outs, emergencies, 
the dis. Your insurance agent 
n. These 


should be able to tell you how fire or some The resources of the HARTFORD are set 
sure you | other danger may bring calamity to your 
e. When 


forth in detail in our 123d annual state- 
Gaal door. Choose a competent insurance agent, 


ts not a ment. We shall be pleased to send a copy 


, one who can give you sound advice, who 
/ tive. : nai » reaues 
’ knows how to draw a contract and who of it to you upon receipt of your request, 


ad 


ail has behind him a company whose strength addressed to the Hartford Fire Insur- 
;oodric 
ys and character mak é ontract good. , . 
id-resist- make that contract 8 od ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
ion gives Hartford agents meet these specifica- 
ices dan- F : " 

dons. There is one near you. Call him an: a 
yertowns now*, His advice will cost you nothing 
ction be- : : : oy 
< your = may his you money, ume — a jou do not know the name of the Hartford 
If! Look e can giv ou rac i 2 Ra aise 2 
“ <a 8 ‘ y vio nieicr™ Mae , agent look under Hartford wm your telephone 


HARTFORD, which has honorably and com- 


| pletely met its obligations during more book. If he isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire 
| 


than one hundred and twenty-three years. Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
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OF THE STYLE!” 
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sewing 


eyes, 
need . 
light. 
orders. Monel Monel Metal helps many another in- heada 
Metalseemsto have dustry to speed processes and cut costs. disord 
been made for our It brings to many a home cleanliness the e1 
dyeing machines. Its and beauty. Its silvery sheen, cleanli- Twilig 
polished surfaces ness, great strength, toughness, corro- gineer: 
An interview with Mr. S. E. Summerfield, President of Gotham haven’t harmed the sion-resistance and immunity to rust lights 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Makers of Gotham Gold Stripe Silk Stockings delicate fabric of our are ideal qualities for kitchen sinks and adequ: 
sheerest stockings cabinet tops, table and range tops and 
Q. Mr. Summerfield, you make 19 styles once in the 15 years we have used it. hot water tanks. M 
of Gotham stockings in 6 stzes and put Besides, it’s a big time-saver...We can You find Monel Metal used in in- _ 
out 16 colors, a total of 1824 different change over quickly from one color to dustry for food handling equipment of Take. 
units. How do you manage it? another because Monel Metal is not every kind, in hotels, restaurants and spots 
A. Sales records regulate style produc- affected by the dye and it’s easily hospitals; in canneries and packing — i 
tion, and modern all-Monel Metal cleaned. Just a matter of minutes. plants ; for machinery of all sorts in gh 
dyeing machines make our 24 hour by Tented dl rein ati be seer chemical isin eoagheed anes oe 
delivery service possible. an bss .in fact, most industries appreciate a 
of money £ that no other metal has its unique com- readily 
Q. Monel Metal? A. Plenty...but it costs only one-third _ bination of qualities. thal] 
A. Gotham Gold Stripe merchants are as much as dyeing with our former The chances are that there are val- under 
always sending in rush orders for a old- fashioned equipment. And so uable but undiscovered uses for it in you hi 
wide variety of different colors. And we re able, even with today’s demand your own business. Drop .us a line close 


always want ’em over night. So we 
often have to dye big batches of stock- 


“pa 
ings promptly or we couldn't fill our 


for speed, to give the public much 
better stockings than would be possi- 
ble if it weren’t for Monel Metal. 


and let us tell you how others in your 
particular field have taken advantage 


of Monel Metal. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


INC., 67 Watt Srreet, New York, N. Y. 





MLonEL MRITAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel- 
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How to keep 


TIME 


TWILIGHT 


having tired eyes 


[' your eyes hurt and you feel tired 
after an hour or so of reading or 
sewing, look out. You are straining your 
eyes. Either you need glasses or you 
need .more light. Usually it is more 
light. But find out. Eyestrain causes 
headaches, sleeplessness, and functional 
disorders—not only of the eye but of 
the entire body. Test your home for 
Twilight Zones* 


gineers give to those deceptive half- 


the name lighting en- 


lights between obvious darkness and 
adequate illumination. 


Make the phone book test 


Take your telephone book to the exact 
spots where you read or work. Now 
open it at random and note what hap- 
pens. Can you read any number, name 
and address rapidly and with perfect 
ease? You should be able to do so 
readily—for the telephone book is scien- 
tifically designed for perfect legibility 
under proper light. So, if you can’t, if 
you have to squint, or draw the book 


close to your face, you need higher 


Westing 





wattage lamps and you need them now. 
One thing more. In addition to making 
sure that you get enough light, make 
sure that you get this light at low cost. 


Get your money’s worth 
Testing laboratories find that lamps of 
standard Mazda lamp quality give from 
10% to 40% more light for the current 
consumed than do cheap, inferior lamp 
bulbs. Pennies saved in buying cheap, 


inferior lamp bulbs mean dollars lost in 


— 


house MAZDA 
TRULY ECONOMICAL LAMPS 



















TWILIGHT ZONE 
The deceptive half-light be 
tween obvious darkness and 
adequate illumination. 

























7 
our honee 


ON 


wasted current. For the true cost of any 


lamp is written on your lighting bills, 
not on the Jamp’s price tag. 

Make up your mind to get your money’s 
Westinghouse 


L 


worth. Standardize on ( 
Mazda Lamps. For, like other Westing- 
house products, Westinghouse Maza 
Lamps are made according to precise, 
exacting standards. They are uniform, 
thrifty, dependable—as fine as a half 
century of lamp manufacturing expe- 


rience can make them. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER THIS 
.. if the lamps you look at bear 


the Westinghouse trademark, 
that’s all you really 


need to know. 
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OW exasperating! There you stand on the 
H tee—put all your energy into your swing 
—and the ball floats lazily through the air in 
a manner that seems to mock your efforts! 

If that ball would only get up and travel! 
But it won't 
your clubhead comes through “late”. You 


And it never will as long as 


simply must get that clubhead through if 
you ever expect to get distance. 

And that’s why MACGREGOR believes in 
fashioning clubs that give you a definite 
“feel” of the clubhead—on your backswing 
—at the beginning of your down stroke—and 
all the way through. 

The 1933 MACGREGORS with 
cially tempered shafts, newly designed heads 


their spe- 
and patented Neutralizer combine the sweet 
feel and action of tough, springy hickory 
with the indestructible qualities of steel. 
They are the finest clubs that MACGREGOR 
player-craftsmen know how to produce. And 
can have genuine MACGREGORS 


now you 


for as little as $2.25 each. The Crawford, 


McGregor and Canby Company, Dayton, O. 





The MACGREGOR Neutralizer is a section of 


tough, springy hickory inserted where the steel 


shaft joins the head. It takes out sting and 


vibration. 


MACGREG 


. 
£ Cr : 6° 
PATEST NAME 
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Howe—Bushman—Bloodhound 
Sirs: 

If people committed suicide because the cover 
pictures on Time did not look anything like the 
people they chose to represent, I would have 
abundant cause to put a long, shiny poniard in 
my heart after seeing what was supposed to be 
a picture of Secretary Woodin on the front of 
the issue of March 20. It is my opinion that 
the man who made that picture began it as a 


picture of L. M. Howe, changed it to an Aus- 
tralian Bushman and ended up with a Blood- 
hound 


Joun Lrmonp Hart 
Legation of the United States of America 
Teheran, Persia 
* 


Dutch Bombers’ Accuracy 
Sirs: 

In this immediate Oriental territory are many 
daily newspapers from several nationalities in- 
cluding American (Bangkok, Siam), hence news 
from various angles. 

Becauve Time arrives six weeks late it is of 
interest only because it is “curt, clear, complete” 
and accurate. For these virtues Time is of value, 
also on constant test. Our latest test: Time’s 
account of De Zeven Provincien, runaway 
Netherland India battleship, Feb. 20. We were 
satisfied. The account was Timely. 

There was but a minor error which in behalf 
of our Dutch friends, especially several pilot 
friends, members of the bombing squadron at 
the above mentioned affair, we wish to rectify. 
We refer to the bombing account which tended 
to impress that the bombers’ marksmanship was 
a bit poor. The fact is but one small 50 Kilo 
(110. 25 lb.) bomb was dropped—a direct hit— 


the finish. 
E. C. ApPoLp 
G. E. X-Ray Corp. 
JouHN EArty 
Socony Vacuum Corp. 
Bandoeng, Java 


° 


Matrimony & Alimony 
Sirs 

I have read your article, “Mistresses & Matri- 
mony” in the issue of May 15 with some interest 
and not a little wonder. It is easy enough for 
New York State to give its judges “wide dis- 
cretion” to “modify alimony payments.”  Per- 
haps the legislators who passed the law will soon 


pass another law making it possible for women 
to earn a living after their husbands have left 
them and their children without support. It has 


ilways been difficult for women to find adequate 
jobs open to them in a man’s world. It is 
considerably more difficult in the past three 
years. 
ERNESTINE CLYDE MANNERS 
Allentown, Pa. 


Sirs 
While I do not favor “a vengeful ex- 
wife’ her husband in jail rather than 
accept an alimony cut, I do sympathize with the 
case of a woman whose husband, whether or 
not it is his fault, has ceased to pay her the 
income agreed upon when they separated. 
What is the woman to do? She is, in all 
Those who are suffi- 


keeping 


probability, quite helpless. 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME 


ciently well-off to afford a divorce usually ar 
She has been taught that some man will take ca 
of her for the rest of her days. She has neithe 
the initiative nor the ability to get or hold , 
job. Hers is a sad awakening. The only thin 
she can do is blame another one of our well. 
established American institutions. 


SEWELL CRANE 
New York City 


Sirs: 

More power to those New Yorkers with gut: 
enough to buck the greatest lobby in the world- 
Our Wives (ex- or not)! I’d like someone { 
step up and tell me why in the * a mai 
should have to support some ——- ——— 
woman who has done nothing but make his |ij 
———* and give him nothing but a pain in th 
neck! Boy, and how they can do that! 

Congratulations to Time for giving the mer 
a break, and I hope to ————* my own Stat 
puts through some legislation of the same kind 


G. T. Overman | 





St. Louis, Mo. 
Sirs: 
Your article started a friendly contro- 


versy around our fireside the other night. 

My wife’s position was something like this 
She said that when a man married a woman h 
signified an intention of being responsible fo 
her the rest of their natural lives. If unhappiness 
causes them to separate, the law requires that h 
support her unless some act of hers has 
caused the separation. It was my wife’s opinio 
that alimony curtailment was much harder on th 





gross 


woman, who had grown to expect it, thar 
diminished income was to the man. She viewe 
with some alarm the prerogative of judges ir 
this State to scale down alimony payments, b 
lieving that for some men it would simply mea C 
reducing the wife’s income in the same manne 
that they would cut their cook’s pay, and wit! 
the Depression to use as an excuse in both cases 

It was my contention that the marriage cor 
tract should not be considered by Church a 
State as a perpetual meal ticket, and that we 
I a woman separated from her husband I woul 
prefer to live without his assistance if possible 
I could not understand why women took it as 
matter of course that they were to be support 
by men with whom they no longer share the 
lives. And while admitting the possibility 
ex-husbands’ reducing their separated wives 
allowances from convenience rather than _ nec 
sity, I thoroughly deplored the legal precede 
which had kept 130 men in a New York City } 
because they were unable to maintain irate wi 

My own wife, from whom I hope I am ne\ 
divorced, and I went to bed leaving the debal 
undecided. 

Freperic T. Hop! 

N. Y 


Buffalo 


East Side Turmoil 


Sirs 
I wish to congratulate you on the splend 
article contained in your issue of May 8 
reference to the Jewish dietary laws. It was o 
of the most accurate as well as_ informat 
*Profanity deleted.—Ep. 
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Pr. Hoi SI RING GLORY 
Nature never loses courage. Today 
growing courage will also make busi- 

the spl ness fruitful. Now, if ever, are the right 

Oo 

f Ma 

ator tools needed. The great advantage of 

info 


the Mimeograph is that it reduces costs, 
while it increases efficiency. Its remark- 


able ability to reproduce at high speed all 





kinds of letters, forms, bulletins, graphs, 
etc., has made it an ever-present need in a 
perplexing day. Write A. B. Dick Company, ci | ot, | 
Chicago. 





Or see classified ’phone directory. mM Ni 
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“How can I fight film and 





save my teeth? 


HAT is film? A soft, sticky mass that 
stains teeth an ugly yellow. Food par- 
ticles cling to it. The mineral salts in saliva 
combine with film and form hard, irritating 
tartar that makes gums sore and tender. 
Film’s greatest damage is done through 
tooth decay. In film are tiny, rod-shaped 
germs... Lactobacilli. These germs produce 
strong acid. This acid eats away tooth 
enamel just as other acids burn holes in cloth 
or wood. Deeper and deeper go the acids. 
Finally the nerve is reached .. . the root 
canal infected... and unless repaired, results 


may well prove tragic. 


““What can I do to fight decay?”’ 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because Pepsodent 
contains a special film-removing substance 
that is one of the great discoveries of the 
day. Its power to remove every trace of film- 
stain is revolutionary! Its notable distinction 
of being twice as soft as other materials in 
common use has gained wide recognition. 

And so, when tempted to try cheap and 
ineffective tooth pastes, remember the one 
safe way to fight film is to use the special 
film-removing tooth paste—Pepsodent. Use 
Pepsodent twice a day and see your dentist 
at least twice every year. 


See how rapidly film 
forms on teeth 


These teeth were 
absolutely free of 
film at 8 a. m. 
At noon — the film 
detector* solution 
wasapplied andthis 
is how they looked. 


AtSp.m.—thefilm 
detector*showsstill 


heavier deposits of 
film. Two-thirds of 
the tooth’s surface 
is covered. 


Ati1Op.m.—these 
same teeth were 
brushed with 
Pepsodent. Note 
howthoroughly film 
has been removed. 


*% A harmless fluid, used 
by dentists, which stains 
film so that the naked eye 
can see it. 





Pe psodent- is the special film-removing tooth paste 





| articles on this subject that I have ever read 


’ Said article is especially apropos at this time 
in view of a recent decision in the Magistrate's 
Court of New York City in reference to the 
violation of the kosher food laws by Jacob Branf- 
man & Son, one of the largest, if not the largest 
of the kosher delicatessen manufacturers. , . , 
It may surprise you to know that practically 
no mention has been made of this decision jp 
any of the English newspapers, whereas the 
subject has occupied considerable space since the 
handing down of the decision, in the entire Yid- 
dish press. As a matter of fact, this information 














threw the citizens of the East Side of New York | 


City into a turmoil in view of the fact that most 
of the persons in that vicinity had in the past 
eaten the products of this company, and accord. 
ing to the Jewish dietary laws, there is a grave 
question as to whether the dishes that were use 
while eating these products would continue to 


| kosher. ... 


Harry SAnp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—¢€ 





| Amazed Parisian, Prompted Londoner 


Sirs: 

I was amazed to receive your issue of the 24! 
on the morning of the 29th. As no five-day boat 
arrived during that time, I am unable to dra 
my conclusions. ... / Accept my congratulatior 


lor your promptness. 
NorMAN D. Forster 


Paris 
Sirs: 

The letter from Ray D. Ulrey of Los Angel 
published in your issue of April 24 has prompt 


me to write you of an even better record [tl 
that of covering the Akron disaster} which | 
think Time has made. The issue containing this 


| letter was received by me on April 27, deliver 
at my house in the suburbs of London. 


GERALD BAkR 
London 
Readers Forster & Baer may thank th 
U. S. Post Office department, which re- 
ceived the issue on April 19 in Chicago 


| sped it to a fast boat. Sailing dates do 


not permit this schedule every week.—Ep 


a 


Jews in Heidelberg 
Sirs: 

In the new university building in Heidelbery 
there is (or was) a tablet bearing the names « 
the men who, at the suggestion of Jacob Goul 
Schurman, provided the money for the building 
The names are: Jules S. Bache, George F. Baker 
William Gerard Beckers, James Brown, Walt 
P. Chrysler, Clarence L. Dillon, Julius Fors 
mann, William Fox, Henry Goldman, W. A 
Harriman, Harris Forbes & Co., Henry Hei 
George D. Horst, Henry Janssen, Robert Le 
man, Nicholas M. Schenck, W. J. (or I 
German capitals are alike) Norton, Gustav Obe 
laender, James R. Perkins, John D. Rockefel 
Jr., Julius Rosenwald, Samuel Sachs, Mortim 
L. Schiff, Henry Schniewind Jr., Paul | 
Schnitzler, Richard Schuster, W. B. Scott, Jame 
Speyer, Charles P. Taft, Ferdinand Thun, Elis 
Walker, Paul M. Warburg, Felix M. Warbut 
H. M. Warner, William H. Woodin, Ad 
Zukor. ’ 

Do you happen to know whether the Na 
have removed or defaced this tablet or remo\ 
from it the names of Jews? They could no dot 
try to excuse its removal on the grounds !! 
the former government of Baden should not } 
accepted a gift to which so many Jews had ¢ 
tributed and that the building is in the ne 
style (a half-hearted, weak attempt, to be sul 
of which the Nazis do not approve. No do 
they would charge the above-named Jews \ 
promoting “Kulturbolschewismus.” 

THEODORE McCLINTOCK 


Boston, Mass. 

Heidelberg’s “University Hall,” clas’ 
room building, was built by former U.° 
students at the University, dedicated b 
onetime U. S. Ambassador Jacob Got! 
Schurman in 1931. Its tablet, contain 
many a Jewish name, still stands. Mott 
over, foreign students, even Jewish onts 
are still admissible at Heidelberg sin) 
they “cannot enter the German labor mir 
ket.” —Eb. 
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EXTRA LOW 
BANJO FRAME 


(Exclusive Graham Feature) 


EXTRA WIDE 
OUTBOARD SPRINGS 
61 INCH TREAD 


Exclusive Graham Feature) 


EXTRA BIG BRAKES 
(Hydraulic—Graham-Designed 
and Built) 


HIGH COMPRESSION 
VITALIZED POWER 


BALANCED IN RUBBER 


(Exclusive Graham Feature) 


EXTRA BIG BODIES 
SEATING 3 COMFORTABLY FRONT 
OR REAR 


(Graham - Built 


The car is WIDER than it is high 





As a result of this unmatched combination of safety features no other car is engi- 


neered to hold the road so well, to take turns without sidesway, to steer so easily, 


to stop so smoothly and surely . . . as the new series Graham Six or Fight. 


Graham’s new and revolutionary Deep Banjo Frame is not only 
stronger than any ordinary type of automobile frame, but provides 
a much lower center of gravity, without sacrificing road clearance. 


Greater width between springs (8 inches in front and 6 inches in the 
rear) and wider wheel tread, make it practically impossible to over- 
turn a Graham. Sidesway is almost wholly eliminated. 

Compare the powerful, easy acting Graham-Built Hydraulic Brakes 
to those on other cars... note the bigger drums, greater braking 


surfaces, the rigid cast shoes—all meaning real safety. 


A new type of “hair-trigger” performance results from Graham’s 


advanced Aluminum Head Engine ... swift, smooth acceleration 


that gets you out in front and avoids traffic tangles. 
There has been no compromise with comfort in the design of the big, 
roomyGraham-Built Bodies. Ample leg-room and deep wide seats with 


modishly tailored upholstery supply the ease of adeep-cushioned chair, 


NEW SIX, BEGINNING AT $745—NEW EIGHTS, BEGINNING AT $845 


BRAHAM 


he Mosl Imilaled Car on the Koad 


Prices at factory, special equipment extra 






THAT KNOWLEDGE MAY KNOW FEWER BOU 








DARIES... 


Since colonial times education in this country has com- 
manded the generous support of its people. The total 
investment today in buildings and endowments requires 
the highest mathematics to state it in comparable terms; 
the enrollments give to numbers a new humanity. To 
the tasks of administration, the leadership of these bat- 
talions of youth, wise men are called, and of their intel- 
ligence and their energy they give that knowledge may 
Lnow fewer boundaries, that each generation may be 
better trained than the last. Worthy of their ideals, 
their words and deeds, and worthy of recording for the 
moment and for time to come, on papers worthily con-~ 


ceived and worthily made. 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 


Crane’s Fine Papers ® MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





















































Credit: Captain Furer 


Sirs: 





Time will be interested in a correction 
story under Army & Navy in the May 1 jg ( 

Submarine F-4 sank in the open ocean , 
Honolulu with all hands in March to1s, , em 
was finally located in 304 ft. of water. Liey a 
Commander (now Captain) J. A. Fyy 
U. S. N., was placed in charge of the salygy 
operations, and designed all the equipment us 
for the work. He invented the submersible yy 
toons which were used in the final operations 
bringing this submarine to the surface, 7 
identical pontoons built for this job wer 
used on the S-5/ and the S-4, and the techni 
developed in raising the F-4 was used through 
the raising of the S-57 and the S-4. 

The F-4 was brought up from a depth of 
ft., the S-57 from 165 ft., and the S-4 from 
it. The F-4 was the first submarine ever rais 
from the open ocean, and no other ship of 
kind has before or since been raised from s 
a depth. Tre errs, therefore, in saying, “The 
were no precedents, no equipment lor raising 
1,000-ton submarine from deep water it 
open sea. 

The raising of the S-57 and the S-4 
splendid examples of salvage work accomplish 
under great difficulties, but the officers in chay 
of this work had the advantage of the pion 
work done by Captain Furer under even great 
difficulties as to depth of water and limited fa 
ties, and in the face of general opinion that 
job could not be done. 





CLIFTON Toal 
Winston Salem, N. C 
A : 

Honest Dressed Poulterers 
Sirs 

I respectfully call your attention to an art 
in your publication under date of May 8 in wh 
reference is made to an “amazing crime ring 
control of the poultry trade in New York ( 

The article referred to does not in any mar 
specify or distinguish the live poultry indus 
from the dressed poultry, so that many of } 
readers, not familiar with the subject, 
reading the article referred to would nati 
conclude the entire poultry industry to be 
fested with graft and racketeering. The dress 
poultry industry has no connection whatever 
the live poultry trade, and is a_ distinct 
separate line of business. 

Ihe figures available for the month of M 
show receipts on the New York market of 
000,000 Ib. of dressed poultry, as compared wily ( 
17,000,000 Ib. of live poultry. 

In the article referred to the statement is 
that 90% of all New York poultry is cons 
by Jews No doubt this item referred t H 
poultry, which is consumed largely by the kos 


or Jewish trade. This, however, is not in of 

with the statistics available, as it is estin 

that not more than 75% of the live poultry ve 
g 


| ceived on the New York market is consum 


the Jew ish people. 


If at any future time you have occasii at 
refer to the poultry industry you would c 
a favor upon the dealers in dressed poultry as 


you would make it clear that the dressed py 
industry is free from racketeering and grall 
is conducted on strictly legitimate lines 
N. C. DurHaM 
President 
New York Dressed Poultry & Game 
Trade Association 
New York City 


Expert Sorting 


Sirs: 

Will you, who know everything—or can « 
the information—please tell me whether the ¢ tra 
card experts, Culbertson, Work, Sims, et 
their cards without sorting them into suits at 
have several times heard it stated as a lac 
the informer could not give his authority roc 


doubt it. 
K. B. Rocers on 

Trenton, N. J. 

Experts Culbertson, Work & Sims: 
their cards into suits, do not arrange 
suits in order.—Eb. 

« 
Gambusia in Greece 
Sirs: 

Speaking of gambusia (Time, May 1! u 
Italy) did you know that this useful little ! 
now was first imported into Greece trom ® 
some years ago by the American Farm 3 
on the outskirts of Salonica, to combat mak 
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OLDS MORE FOOD * FREEZES MORE 
ICE*AND THIS NEW FRIGIDAIRE 
USES NO MORE ELECTRIC 
THAN ONE ORDINARY LAMP BULB »* 


Prononny 

Here is an entirely new standard 
of economical refrigeration. A 
genuine Frigidaire that oper- 
ates on as little electric current 
as one 


ordinary lamp bulb. 


CULLEN Ce 


And here are new conveniences 
—automatic defrosting —ice 
trays that slip out of the freezer 
at a touch of the finger—extra 
room for tall containers—and 


compartment for frozen storage. 


COsTS 
ONLY 


PLUS 
FREIGHT 


‘QO, 


INSTALLATION AND FEDERAL 


TAX PAID 





I, MORE FOOD SPACE 


The new Frigidaires are built with a highly 


efficient, space-saving insulation, giving 


the cabinet smaller outside dimensions 


but much greater food storage capacity. 


The Super Frigidaire line includes six new deluxe all-porcelain 


with 


many 


“net RIGIDAIRE 


exclusive features—the finest Frigidaires 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ever 


VALUE 


CURRENT 


; } 
y ; 
* 4 f 
} 
IMAGANE A REFRIGERATOR 
AT USES NO MORE CURRENT THAN 





This new Frigidaire introduces 


a distinctive style refrigerator 


in cabinet design, with a finish 
of sparkling white Dulux and 


handsome chromium hardware. 


With porcelain interior, depend- 





ability and long life 


tail reflects that quality which 
has made Frigidaire the choice 
of a million 


more buyers than 


any other electric refrigerator. 


models — 
built. 












TIME 


~ Now everybody's 


tryin’ to climb on 
our Bandwagon 
by aregen Tin” 


HO’D have thought, folks, 
when we introduced Barba- 
sol fifteen years ago, that the time 
would ever come when we'd have 
to warn you against substitutes? 
But just look who’s here —a 
whole passel of people who’ve 
changed their tune and admitted 
“Bristles’” was the wrong hoss! 





They all grinned when we said Barbasol would make 
the messy old shavin’ brush as obsolete as the high-wheel 
bicycle. 

They said man had plastered on lather with a brush since 
the dark ages and, by cracky, they always would! 

But they were wrong, folks, yessir, they were wrong! 

A few open-minded men tried Barbasol and found it 
worked like a charm. 

They bragged about it to their pals, and first thing we 
knew, sales began to pile up. 

And today, it’s actually the fastest-selling shaving cream 
on the market, bar none. 

That’s why everybody’s trying to climb up in the driver's 
seat. 

We don’t say these new preparations are “no good.’ 
Not at all. But we do claim Barbasol gives you the coolest, 
smoothest, slickest shave man ever treated his face to. 

And you’ve got only one face in this vale of tears, so why 
not take a tip from Singin’ Sam and treat it to the best? 


> 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Tune in Singin’ Sam, Every Monday 
W ABC ind Columbia Network 
8 p.M., E. D. S. T. 
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deadly scourge of Macedonia and all the. Ne, 


East? The undrained swamps and_ ubiquitoys 
7 


containers for conserving the scant rainfall create 
breeding places for the anopheles  mosquiy 
which is the disease carrier. The School no 
propagates gambusia and each year plants lary 
numbers of them where they will do the mos 
good by eating the larvae of the mosquit 
Thanks to their energetic measures, malaria has 
practically been stamped out in the environs oj 
the School, and propaganda spread by graduates 


| scattered over the country has brought like relie 


to many previously infested regions. 
Founded by practical missionary Dr. Joh 


Henry House in 1902, with ten orphans for F 


pupils and a native farmer-teacher for faculty 
the American Farm School has grown to 3¢% 
acres of cultivated farmland worked by son 
150 farmer-students aged 13 to 18, under ¢ 
direction of a faculty of 17, including five of its 


own graduates. Two of these native instructor 


benefited by four years of additional training jp 
engineering and husbandry at Princeton a 
Cornell respectively, on scholarships raised | 
Princeton classmates of the present director « 
the School, engineer son of the founder, Charles 
L. House, Princeton 1909 

Soundly managed, the American Farm Schou 
has even in depression times paid 70% to 75‘ 
of its operating expenses out of operating 
come from the sale of farm products, live sto 
water supply, and electric power, plus students 
fees. The remainder comes about half fron 
come of invested funds and the rest in the 
of annual contributions from friends in Greece 
and America. Cholera carried off $1,500 wort 
of pigs last year, and the unprecedented droug 
this spring probably means the loss of the year’s 
crop. But the School survives such calamities 
as it has survived revolutions, wars, political 
crises and earthquakes, and has never had 4 
deficit. 

In addition to its services in curbing mal 


the School has checkmated phylloxera, destroy 
of countless vineyards, by the importation { 
California of resistant grape stock on wi 


' native vines have been grafted to grow a variet 


immune to the blight. 
Scant rainfall has been met with American 


dry farming methods yielding a 25% croj 
crease on the School’s acreage in normal ye 
Cross breeding with imported. strains has 


proved the native “scrub” live stock. 
Appreciative of the School's services the Gret 
government provided in 1931 by Act of Parl 
ment for the training of 200 scholarship boys 
the next eight years. Through the School's 
extension work all Greece benefits by the int 


luction of American methods. The Americ 
Farm School exerts an influence far beyon¢ 
| immediate environs, for the economic stabil ty « 


paramount importance to present day Greece 
to the peace of the Balkans. 
The address of the New York office is: Nv 
Kast 42nd Street. 
L. HoLLIncswortH Woo! 
Treasurt 
American Farm School 
New York City 
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Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. : 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. 6 
horough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr.. So 
F. Busch, David Cort, Washington Dodge 
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-| Men by the Thousand 


Turn to Pipe Smoking 


Tobacco flavor testing outfit offered by 
Edgeworth arouses wide interest — 
Requests deluge Richmond 


WOMEN TAKING 


Thousands of requests from wives show 
strong feminine trend in favor 
of men changing to pipes 


It’s arevolution! At least it is a revelation—and down here 
at the factory in Virginia, where we make Edgeworth, every- 
body is excited over the great public interest shown in our 


tobacco flavor testing idea. 


It seems that literally thousands of men are discovering for 
the first time the real, solid pleasure of a pipe and good 


tobacco. Other thousands who had been 
swept away from the calmness and com- 
posure of pipe smoking by the speed of 
the Prosperity Era are turning back to the 
pipe for ease, relaxation and comfort. 
And don’t you let anybody tell you 
women do not want their men folks to 
smoke pipes. Nearly two hundred thousand 
wives have written us for our Edgeworth 
flavor testing outfit for their husbands. 


Times have changed 


Most of us are searching now for the 
solid things of life. The custom of pipe 
smoking lies deep in the American scheme. 
It has a reason, a solidity—a background 
rich in the associations of rugged native 
character, 


So we invite all you men to think about 
pipe smoking in a new way. Open your 
minds again to this old-new idea. 


Here is our proposition: 


We invite you to begin your pipe smok- 
ing career with Edgeworth. Send for our 
flavor testing outfit and you can try pipe 
smoking with Edgeworth and get started 
on the road to smoking happiness. We 
will send you enough Edgeworth for sev- 
eral days’ trial smoking and with it an 
old-fashioned corn cob pipe. You can try 
Edgeworth and experience its true flavor 
because this pipe requires no “breaking 
in.” If you decide to adopt pipe smoking, | 
you will later choose a briar pipe that you | 
like at your dealer’s. Larus & Bro. Co., 
Tobacconists since 1877, Richmond, Va. | 


?¢ EDGEWORTH 


ACTIVE PART 





When life and time 





TUNE IN ON 
Edgeworth’s Weekly Radio Show 
and learn how to get 


A FREE GIFT 


“The Corn Cob Pipe Club of Virginia’”’ 
has a big meeting every Wednesday eve- 
ning at 10 o’clock (E.D.S.T.) at the old 
Cross Roads Hall. Just a gathering of 
country folks having a good time singing 
and dancing. 

Tune in and hear how to become a 
member of the club and get a membership 
certificate and a free gift. Coast to coast 
network National Broadcasting Company. 





Send for this 
Flavor Testing Outfit 


Tobacco, pipe, tax, packing and postage 
cost us 26¢. We ask you to send 10 cents 
as evidence of your sincerity. If you do 
not discover that there is solid comfort 
and pleasure in pipe smoking, you are 
“out” only one little dime. Use the coupon. 





When men want to be comfortable and at ease, note how they turn to a pipe and good tobacco, 
s are difficult, this wholesome diversion brings relaration and relief 
from the tension of work and business problems. And pipe smoking reduces tobacco bills. 





WIVES! 


Edgeworth will make 
’most any man more 
companionable, a bet- 
ter husband. So you 
send the coupon in this 
advertisement’ and 
surprise your husband 
with the Edgeworth 
Flavor Testing Outfit. 





Edgeworth Sold Everywhere. Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice are sold 
everywhere. All sizes from 15¢ pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. Some sizes in vacuum-sealed 
tins. Get details from your dealer. 


MEN— WOMEN —CLIP— MAIL 

This is a family coupon. You men who 
want to try Edgeworth and pipe smoking— 
send the coupon. You women who want 
your men folks to be happy pipe smokers 


—send the coupon. Don’t wait—act now! 





paw ae aes ae oe oe oe oe oe oe — _ _-—— -—4 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 104 §. 22d St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Pipe and Samples of Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco. 


I 
! 
| 
I 
Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send Corn Cob | 
| 
| 
| 
(Please PRINT name and address plainly.) | 

| 
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and smoke it 
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To the man who almost owns one 





PERHAPS you, like the man in the 
picture, have always wanted a 
Packard. 

And perhaps like him you have 
felt it was beyond your means. 

So you have bought medium-priced 
cars—cars that, while they have 
given good service, have always been 
a compromise between your desires 
and your pocketbook. 

Now you’re about to buy another 
car. And again you tell yourself, “‘I 
can’t afford a Packard.” 

Actually you almost own a 
Packard. Actually you’ve almost 
owned one for years, 

The gulf that separates you from 
a Packard is only a few hundred 
dollars. 

Spread that sum over the longer 
life a Packard will serve you—in 
the end, your Packard will cost you 


no more than a “‘compromise car.” 


And the extra miles a Packard 
gives you are miles you enyoy—not 
miles you merely tolerate. For a 
Packard is not only built to keep 
going — it is built to keep its thrill 
of performance right through the 
years. 


This is truer today than ever 
before. For these 1933 models are, 
we believe, the longest-lived cars 
built in America today. They are 
finest,too,in performance, in beauty, 
and in comfort. 


No danger of these cars becoming 
old-fashioned in appearance either. 
For they havethetraditional Packard 
lines that never go out of style. Keep 
your car as long as you wish — you 
will always be proud to be seen in it. 


As for upkeep, we can show you 
that, item for item, a Packard costs 


May 22, 1933 





no more to run than cars costing 
hundreds of dollars less. The new 
Packards use less gas and oil than 
their predecessors. And because of a 
new lubricating system, motor parts 
will last twice as long. 

Whether you buy a Packard or 
not, we would like to show you these 
cars, and have yourideinone of them. 

And bring your old car with you 
— if it is of average value, it will cover 
the down paymenton a new Packard. 
The balance can be spread over 
many months. And the operating 
economies which your new Packard 
effects will make the monthly pay- 
ments still easier. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard Eight . from $2150 f.o.b. Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight 

from $2750 {.0.b. Detroit 
The Packard Twelve {rom $3720 f.o.b. Detroit 


. Prices subject to increase without notice . 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Parinership Papers 

Papers ior Vresident Roosevelt’s pro- 
posed “partnership” between Government 
and Business finaily reached the White 
House Jast weck. Late one evening New 
York's Senator Wagner handed them to 
President Roosevelt as the best composite 
hought of a swarm of Administration 
advisers. The President carried them with 
jim on a quiet Sunday cruise down the 
Potomac, mulled over their details, began 
o think out a special message with which 
o submit them to Congress this week. 
For long days and nights Senator Wag- 
ier, Democratic expert on unemployment 
relief legislation, had been working over a 
National Recovery Act with Budget Di- 
rector Douglas, Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Dickinson and other members of the 
“Brain Trust.” Their White House in- 
structions were to combine in one meas- 
ure a broad program for public works to 
make new jobs and the “partnership” idea 
for Federal supervision of industrial pro- 
duction, prices, wages and working hours 
is enunciated by the President in his 
broadcast fortnight ago. The bill would 
be the Administration’s substitute for the 
crude 30-hour-week and minimum-wage 
legislation pending in Congress. 

Senator Wagner were 
deluged with recovery plans. Organized 
labor had one. The National Association of 
Manufacturers had a second. Economists, 
experts, bankers and businessmen trooped 
in with many another. Day after day 
press headlines blazed away over specula- 
tive stories of what U. S. Industry could 
expect from the U. S. Government. ‘‘Prin- 
tiples” were threshed out at White House 
conferences and details were left to legis- 
lative drafting clerks. The final bill that 
President Roosevelt took down the Poto- 
mac was still studded with question marks 
ind blank spaces for him to emend. 

The general outline of the National 
Recovery Act, however, was fairly well 
set. Government and business were to be 
made partners by means of a Federal Con- 
trol Board consisting of four members of 
the Cabinet and an executive chairman. 
Through their trade associations a majority 
ot each branch of industry was to draw 
up agreements to ration production, fix 
prices, eliminate cut-throat competition, 
set working hours, establish a fair wage 
scale. The Federal Control Board would 
‘pprove such agreements as were in the 
public interest. Others would be ordered 
tevised or scrapped. The anti-trust laws 
would be waived to permit each agreement 
to become effective. Minorities in each 
industry which tried to buck majority 








and associates 


agreements would be whipped into line by 
the Federal Board. 

The second part of the National Recov- 
ery Act was to provide about $3,300,000,- 
coo for public works as part of the Presi- 
dent’s capital or “extraordinary” budget.* 
The Government was to raise this sum 
mostly by the sale of its securities, pos- 
sibly through the Federal Reserve’s new 
authorization to buy in the open market 
up to $3,000,000,000 worth of U. S. obliga- 
tions. Reconstruction Finance Corp. would 
disburse the cash but the program would 
be in direct charge of an independent 
Administration of Public Works. Not only 
would the U. S. turn builder on a grand 
scale but it would lend to states, munici- 
palities and even private industry for the 
same purpose. The prime test was to be 
not whether a project would some day 
pay for itself but whether it could be 
started immediately to make jobs. 

Last week’s biggest blank in the Na- 
tional Recovery Act was on the method 
whereby the treasury was to raise by tax- 
ation some $220,000,000 per year to pay 
interest and amortization charges on its 
building borrowings Suggested were a 
tea & coffee tax, an increased income tax 
a payroll tax, a stiffer gasoline tax. But 
on the advice of Budgeteer Douglas, the 
President seemed to incline in favor of a 
general manufacturers’ sales tax, without 
exemptions, of slightly more than 1%. Be- 
cause both he and the Democratic House 
had sternly turned down the idea of a 

tax earlier this vear, the President’s 
friends diplomatically renamed the pro- 
posed levy a “re-employment tax.” refer- 
ring to its purpose instead of its nature 


sales 


*Last week this budget was set at about 
$5,200,000,000. In addition to public works, it 
included $1,900,000,000 for farm and mortgage 
refinancing, the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
direct jobless relief. 
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@, To a World writhing in pain with its 
own economic and militaristic poisons, 
President Roosevelt, after much cogita- 
tion, sent a historic message, the out- 
growth of his international discussions of 
the previous month, a hopeful prelude to 
the London Economic Conference and a 
mighty plea for a successful conclusion of 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference (see 
p. 19). Fifty-four heads of nations, in- 
cluding unrecognized Russia, were bluntly 
warned that world chaos awaited unless all 
agreed to sign non-aggression pacts at 
once, pending drastic disarmament. A 
power which then blocked political and 
economic peace, he strongly suggested, 
shou'd be made to stand in shame before 
her sister nations. “I urge.” the President 
concluded, “that no nation assume such re- 
sponsibility.” 


THE CONGRESS 

Work Done 

The House: 
@ Passed (249-to-118) a $543.000.000 In- 
dependent Offices appropriation bill; sent 
it to the Senate. A substitute for the 
measure vetoed March 4 by President 
Hoover, the bill lopped $451,000,000 off 
veterans’ payments and authorized the 
President to cancel Government contracts, 
furlough Army officers on half-pay, retire 
Federal employes after 30 years civil serv- 
ice and cut Army & Navy flying pay 
@ Defeated (227-to-115) 
sider a resolution by New York’s Sirovich 
for an investigation of the cinema industry 
The idea was howled down as “a joy ride 
to Hollywood to pose with movie stars.” 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
Farm Relief bill after rejecting (283-to- 
109) a Senate amendment to guarantee 
farmers the cost of production; sent the 
bill to the President (see p. 17). 

The Senate: 
@ Adopted (53-to-28) the conference re- 
port on the Farm Relief bill before reced- 
ing (48-to-33) from its cost-of-production 
guarantee amendment (see above). 
@ Began the impeachment trial of Cali- 
fornia’s Federal Judge Harold Louderback 
on charges of abusing his judicial power 
in bankruptcy cases 
@ Passed a House bill to continue for 
another year the 1¢ per gal. gasoline tax, 
to reduce local postage from 3¢ to 2¢, to 
authorize the President to adjust other 
postal rates as he sees fit; sent it to con- 
ference. The House bill transferred the 
3% electricity tax from consumer to pro- 
ducer. The Senate bill put a 2% tax on 
the producer of commercial and domestic 
electricity, a 1% tax on the industrial con- 
sumer. 


a motion to con- 
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BOARDS © BUREAUS 


Gum ptious Governor 


First step in President Roosevelt’s in- 
flation program calls for the Federal Re- 
serve System to enter the open market 
and buy up to $3,000,000,000 worth of 
U.S. securities. With the purchase money 
commercial banks would expand credit to 
their customers, help industry and busi- 
ness to get started again. Last year Pres- 
ident Hoover tried this method of credit 
inflation to the tune of nearly $1,000,000,- 
ooo. It did not succeed because the period 
was one of liquidation. Now that pressure 
has been relaxed, if not definitely reversed, 
President Roosevelt believes that with a 
strong and sympathetic man at the handle, 
he can make the Reserve credit pump 
work effectively. 

To find a man to succeed Governor 








W orld 


Wide 
EUGENE ROBERT BLACK 


His “Gussie” holds him down. 


Eugene Meyer of the Federal Reserve 
Board was no easy matter. President 
Roosevelt hunted high & low, far & wide. 
Last week he made his selection—Eugene 
Robert (“Gene”) Black, Governor of the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank. 

Governor Black is very tall, very thin, 
with a very big nose, big ears, big mouth 
and very merry eye. He looks something 
like Andy Gump, does not mind being 
told so. More important, he is full of 
what is known as gumption. It was gump- 
tion rather than high finance that qualified 
him in the President’s eyes for his Wash- 
ington job. 

Governor Black is more lawyer than 
banker. Born in Atlanta ten years after 
Sherman burned it, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, was admitted to the bar 
despite his refusal to study criminal law, 
took on Southern Railway as a client. In 
1897 he married Gussie Grady, daughter 
of the late great Editor Henry Woodfin 
Grady of the Atlanta Constitution, 
prophet of the “New South,” burier of 
the bloody shirt. One day ten years ago 
“Gene” Black, noticing that banks closed 


in mid-afternoon, decided banking was 
easier than the law. Shortly thereafter he 
accepted the presidency of Atlanta Trust 
Co., discovered his mistake. In 1928 he 
was chosen Governor of the Atlanta Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. He lives out on fash- 
ionable Peachtree Street in a rambling two- 
story house on a five-acre lot not far from 
Washington Seminary, famed girls’ school. 
A good Baptist, he helped sponsor Billy 
Sunday’s Atlanta meetings. A member of 
East Lake Country Club, he golfs with 
Robert Tyre Jones Sr. there and also at 
Highlands, N. C., where both spend the 
summers. The Black score is in the high 
80's. 

As the Reserve Governor responsible 
for the dollar in Havana, he has saved 
national banks there by rushing them mil- 
lions in cash by train and plane to stop 
runs. The worst crash in his own area 
was that of Caldwell & Co. (‘We Bank 
on the South.”?) He was one of the first 
to see and say out loud that the U. S. 
would never ballyhoo itself out of the de- 
pression. In 1930, he tossed aside a speech, 
prepared for the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation meeting at New Orleans and 
drawled out his now famed dictum: 

“We have been living in an automobile, 
a frigidaire, a radio era and have been 
sitting in an atmosphere of a Corona- 
Corona.... Let’s not fool ourselves. ... 
We can’t have any permanent prosperity 
when there’s a load of debt around our 
necks.” 

A facile after-dinner speaker, Governor 
Black wisecracks with a straight face, 
never repeats himself, can always get a 
laugh with some new anecdote about how 
“Gussie” (Mrs. Black) holds him down. 


RELIEF 


Another $500,000, 000 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. had only 
$3,318,778 left in the bottom of its $300.- 
000,000 jobless relief fund last week when 
President Roosevelt signed a bill amply 
replenishing Federal resources to help the 
nation’s destitute millions. Authorized 
was the expenditure of another $500,000,- 
000, to be raised by R. F. C. through sale 
of its obligations to the Treasury and 
turned over to an Administrator of Relief. 


The new law marked an important shift 
in relief policy. The R. F. C.’s $300,000,- 
000 was distributed as loans to strapped 
states. Half of the new $500,000,000 will 
be handed to them as out-&-out gifts on 
the basis of need. They will likewise be 
given the other half, provided they match 
each U. S. relief dollar with three of their 
own. 


President Roosevelt did not want the 
country to get the idea that this new 
Federal unemployment fund relieved com- 
munities and citizens from doing their 
loyal duty toward their local jobless. Said 
he: “The bill, in effect, is a challenge to 
governors, legislatures and local officials to 


stimulate their own efforts. . . . The first 
obligation is on the localities . .. then 
the State must do its utmost. . . . Only 


then can the Federal Government add its 
contribution.” 


STATES & CITIES 
Chicago’s Party 
(See front cover) 

In Chicago one afternoon last week 
some 5,000 schoolchildren, egged on by 
their teachers, paraded to Grant Park near 
the city’s lakefront. There they burned in 
effigy a wicked banker who would not buy 
city tax warrants so the teachers could be 
paid long-due salaries. The effigy did not 
look much like anyone, but it had a corn. 
cob pipe in its mouth and it was supposed 
to be Charles Gates Dawes. 

Chicago’s Press ignored the incident, and 
four days later a lot of the same school- 
children were in another throng that 
trooped to the lakefront for a party at 
which Banker Dawes’s sister-in-law offici- 
ated. Mrs. Rufus Cutler Dawes broke a 
bottle of milk over the Magic Mountain 











International 


“CHARLEY” DAWES 


Everyone knows there are five Marx 
Brothers, but . 


on the Enchanted Island for children 
formally opening this section of Chicagos 
1933 World’s Fair. 

When President Roosevelt opens the 
whole show May 27, he will use a beam ol 
starlight from Arcturus instead of a bot- 
tle of milk, a beam that started toward: 
the earth the year Chicago last held : 
world’s fair. That was in 1893, only 40 
years ago, but the party Rufus Dawes an 
his brother Charles and their Chicago 
friends are giving this year to (they hope) 
50 million guests, is “A Century of Prog: 
ress,” referring to Chicago’s founding i 
1833. 

Fair superlatives, rumbling throughow! 
the nation’s Press for many a month, wer 
nearing crescendo last week. Burton 
Holmes, famed traveloger, was hired as the 
national barker to make nightly 15-min 
talks over an NBC network. Daytime 
Lecturer Holmes, also the Fair’s cinem: 
tographer, watched a miniature Hollywo0 
spring up where, through a glass partition 
fairgoers will see real cinemas filmed & 
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recorded on a 60-ft. stage. Excerpt from 
one of the Holmes Fair talks: 

“The world has been my oyster—I have 
opened it and relished it every year for 
nearly ‘half a century. But this time the 
world, my oyster, lies right here below me, 
in its gloriously tinted shell, ready for me 
to open it and relish it again, without 
budging very far from where I sit.” 

Really a World’s Fair it is to be. France, 
viewing it as a rival to her summer tourist 
trade, is not merely ignoring the Chicago 
doings but last week opened on a grand 
scale her Paris industrial fair in competi- 
tion. Germany, having declined to par- 
ticipate, was last week reported think- 
ing of sending over her chief propagandist, 
little Paul Joseph Goebbels (see p. 21). 
Chicago, where 50,000 Jews demonstrated 
against’ Adolf Hitler last week, made 
known that no German envoy would be re- 
ceived officially. 

Meantime at Orbetello, Italy, General 
Italo Balbo was tuning up 24 Fascist sea- 
planes to fly over in style. Transshipped 
to Montreal and reassembled, England’s 
famed London-Edinburgh express, the 
Royal Scot, complete with new paint, 
shiny brasses and fresh-scrubbed stewards, 
exhibited itself to 3.000 an hour in New 
York before touring leisurely out to Chi- 
cago. Mexico City was polishing up a 
special Presidential train to bear the famed 
Monte Alban jewels to Chicago's Fair. 
From Japan to Chicago had come a na- 
tional exhibit filling 17 freight cars. 

Oldsters who first beheld a Ferris wheel 
and an electric light bulb at Chicago’s 
Fair of 1893 will appreciate the “Century 
of Progress” idea when they see the show’s 
location. Within view of one of the coun- 
try’s tallest city skylines, on the lakefront 
from 12th to 39th Streets, the buildings 
surround a long lagoon and stand almost 
entirely on “made” land that did not exist 
when the Columbian Exposition was held 
five miles south of the Loop. Approaching 
this year’s Fair from the heart of town 
the visitor’s first sight will be two 625- 
ft. steel towers joined by cables, soaring 
up between the Soldier Field stadium and 
Lake Michigan. This is the Sky Ride (40¢ 
ahead in 5-m.p.h. “rocket” cars) whence 
the entire layout. can be surveyed. 

From the 12th Street entrance a bril- 
liant Avenue of Flags sweeps the visitor 
down to a great U-shaped Hall of Science, 
heart of,the Fair, Like other Fair buildings 
it is long, low, ultra-modern, brilliantly 
painted—blocked and banded in orange, 
red, yellow, white. It is windowless, be- 
cause sunlight is variable, electricity con- 
stant, and because windows are too ex- 
pensive for buildings which will start com- 
Ing down when the last sightseer leaves on 
Oct. 31, 

In the Hall of Science the visitor will 
get his first taste of the Fair’s keynote— 
Action. Here the sciences will be demon- 
strated not by dull charts and lectures, but 
by experiments actually performed. The 
layman will see how chemistry transmutes 
coal, wood, oil, rubber, minerals into 
paints, dyes, soaps, explosives, paper, food. 
He will see laid bare the basic mysteries 
hot only of his radio, telephone, refriger- 
ator, automobile but even his own body, 


in models with beating heart, breathing 
lungs, circulating blood. A huge steel ro- 
bot, ten feet high, will point to foods on 
a table and lecture  metallically on 
food chemistry and nutrition, tracing the 
foods through its own illuminated digestive 
tract. 

Industry too has joined in the Fair’s 
activitism. It knows the visitor can see 
its products in the stores of his home 
town; here it shows him how they are 
made. In General Motors’ $1,000,000 as- 
sembly plant a Fair-goer may order his 
Chevrolet in the morning, see it put to- 
gether during the day, drive off in it at 
evening. He may watch Firestone turn 
crude rubber and chemicals into finished 
automobile tires, one every ten minutes. 
Phoenix Hosiery will show women how 
silk stockings are woven. Quaker Oats Co. 
will steam, roll, pack 100 cases of break- 














Keystone 


BuRTON HOLMES 
Every night he barks. 


fast food per hour. Only inactive spot 
will be the airy, peaceful -Trme-ForTUNI 
building, carefully designed as “A Place to 
Sit Down” and containing the world’s big- 
gest rack of current periodicals. 

Physically unable to bring actual plants 
to the Fair, other industries have found 
three substitutes. Some have full-size, 
realistic imitations: U. S. Steel will, with 
trick lighting effects, dazzle spectators by 
apparently belching molten metal out of 
a blast furnace in a tower 4o ft. high 
Others have erected working models: oil 
industry, a miniature refinery. Still others 
have put up huge dioramas (three-dimen- 
sional picture-models): with three such 
the meat industry will show all that hap- 
pens to beef on its way from cattle range 
to kitchen range. 

Whole modes as well as accessories of 
life will be.shown. The Social Science di- 
vision has reproduced inhabited sections 
of Indian villages, a Colonial homestead, a 
modern city apartment. In the Home & 
Industrial Arts Group, prefabricated 
houses, equipped with air conditioners and 
many another electrical device, may per- 


suade the 20th Century man to change his 
entire housing scheme. To compete with 
exhibits from 14 foreign nations, the U. S. 
Government is spending, through Federal 
Commissioner Harry S. New, $1,000,000 
to show its citizens how they are governed 
(except Prohibition enforcement). 

Near the Fair’s southern tip lies the 


Travel & Transport Building. From a 
grandstand across the street the visitor 


may see the oxcarts, covered wagons, au- 
tomobilés, ships, trains, airplanes of a 
century’s travel—all functioning, with 
operators in period costumes. All vehicles 
except the ships, among them Fulton’s 
steamboat and the Baitimore Clipper, are 
originals. Baltimore & Ohio R. R.’s an- 
cient Tom Thumb locomotive, a boiler on 
wheels, leads the way for the Royal Scot. 
Straight-eight automobiles purr behind the 
horseless carriages of 1905. 

Stretching back beyond the Century of 
Progress will be a replica of Fort Dear- 
born (1803), a Lama temple from Jehol 
imported by Vincent Bendix, a Mayan ruin 
reproduced after the approximately 700- 
year-old original in Yucatan by Tulane’s 
Frans Blom. Climax of the backward time 
flight is “A Million Years Ago.” On a small 
rounded mountain a caveman and _ his 
woman crouch low while the horrid mon- 
sters of King Kong and The Lost World 
stomp & roar, waggle their heads, lash 
their tails. New York’s Messmore & 
Damon, U. S. monopolists on the con- 
struction of mechanized monsters, have 
furnished two dinosaurs, a brontosaurus, 
a shovel-jawed elephant, a sabre-toothed 
tiger, a wooly rhinoceros and prehistoric 
specimens of gorilla, horse, giraffe, giant 
turtle. 

On the Midway, officially named for the 
amusement centre of the Fair, the 
visitor will find under new names most of 
the devices which amused the visitors of 
40 years ago. Here are the Lindy Loop, 
the Hey Dey, Bozo, a roller coaster, 
Midget Village, captive balloon, shooting 
galleries, an Oriental village with dancing 
girls 


ISQ3 


Best fun of all is saved for those who 
will enjoy it most—small boys and girls 
For them has been created the five-acre 
fairyland, guarded by mammoth wooden 
elephants. which Mrs. Dawes dedicated 
last week. Children may wander past 
pleasantly fearsome caves and pirates’ 
dens, meet a fairy princess, shake hands 
with a Bagdad giant 7 ft. 7 in. tall. There 
is a miniature zoo filled with baby ani- 
mals which, by contract, must be replaced 
if they show signs of growing up. There 
is the World’s Largest Marble. seven feet 
in diameter, in a gleaming house made all 
of marbles. Forty-seven at a time the 
Fair’s young visitors may operate a com- 
plete miniature railroad system. Or they 
may thread a hedge maze, speed over 15 
miniature amusement rides, see plays, 
marionettes, animal shows, movies in a 
Junior League-run theatre 

Admission to the Fair grounds is 50¢ a 
day (25¢ for children of 12 and under) 
For persons living within 700 mi. of Chi- 
cago it has been estimated they can come, 
see plenty and get home for $S8o eat h. To 
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see everything would take at least two 
weeks. 


Finances. Most amazing fact about the 
Fair is that it should exist at all. 
Prodigious indeed is a show on which 
backers and actors have, in depression 
years, been willing to spend $27,000,000. 
Not one cent is a gift from any municipal, 
state or Federal treasury. When Rufus 
Dawes and associates took over the Fair 
idea in 1927 they decided to make it a 
strictly private enterprise, hold out their 
hats to no one. 

From the South Park Commission, a 
public body in but not of the City of Chi- 
cago, the Fair corporation got free loan of 
its land. One-fourth was under water, the 
rest barren lakefront. It will go back to 
the Commission filled, landscaped, paved. 
Sale of $10,000,000 worth of bonds, 
backed by potent signatures and 40% of 
anticipated gate receipts, paid for some of 
the Fair’s own buildings. Others were 
financed by exhibit space sold in advance of 
building. 

Dawes Brothers. Most people know 
that there are really five Marx Brothers. 
Few people realize that there are four 
Dawes Brothers. That is chiefly because 
Charles Gates, the eldest, swears pictur- 
esquely and used to smoke a hubble-bubble 
pipe.* Only last month he added “To hell 
with troublemakers” to the list of epitaphs 
which he has carved for himself upon the 
public memory. It was for that phrase, a 
sidelong explosion during an interview 
with Chicago’s desperate unpaid teachers, 
that he was burned in effigy last week.t 

Obscured by their smoke-screen brother, 
who approaches 68, the younger Daweses 
are Rufus Cutler, 65, Beman Gates, 63, 
and Henry May, 56. Their father, a 
brevet brigadier general in the Civil War, 
made a fortune in the iron business, lost 
it in the panic of 1873, and the four Dawes 
Brothers were brought up very modestly 
in the placid Ohio River ‘own of Marietta. 
They have stuck together in life and busi- 
ness nearly as closely as the four Marx 
Brothers who stayed out of the clothing 
business, 

They have long had a family corpora- 
tion, Dawes Brothers Inc., to manage their 
joint properties. These began to accumu- 
late soon after the Fair of 1893 when 
Charley Dawes, an up-&-coming young 
lawyer-politician of Lincoln, Neb., went to 
Chicago to put the failing Evanston Gas 
Co. on its feet. In 1927-28 Dawes Broth- 
ers Inc. sold control of 15 utilities com- 
panies, capitalized at $1,000,000 to $50,- 
each, supplying 35 cities and 
towns. Charles Dawes had not acquired 
and managed all those companies by him- 
self. 

In 1897, when William McKinley called 
him to Washington to become Comptroller 


DAD 000 
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*Last week in San Francisco, Calif. died Col. 
Charles E. Stanton, U. S. A. retired, the soldier 
who really said, ‘‘Lafayette, we are here’ and of 
whom General Dawes says, “He taught me how 
to swear. 
week Chicago’s 18,000 school teachers 
and school employes got paid in cash their last 
September salaries. Some $26,000,000 was still 
Mayor Kelly hoped to sell enough 
and collect 
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tax anticipation warrants this week 
enol 


sh taxes, to pay school salaries up to Jan. 1. 


of the Currency, Brother Charles called 
Brother Rufus up from Marietta to run 
his gas companies. When he came back 
to found Central Trust Co. of Illinois in 
1902, Rufus became cashier. Brother 
Henry came along a few years later, has 
been on the job ever since. Brother Beman 
was the family playboy. The others gradu- 
ated from Marietta College at 19; Beman 
did not graduate at all. He organized one 
of the nation’s great oil companies (Pure 
Oil), then left most of its management to 
Henry. Beman preferred to find strange 
new trees and shrubs for his arboretum 
near Columbus, Ohio. Both Beman and 
Henry have had a taste of public life— 
Beman as a Congressman from Ohio 
(1905-09), Henry as President Harding's 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

When Father Dawes’s health began to 
fail in 1889, it was Rufus who took over 
his lumber business, saw the family 
through the next few years. Charley was 
away in Nebraska, Beman and Henry were 
too young. Wrote the father in 1890: 
“Rufus will pull the stroke oar over the 
coming year in our business. . . . He 
shows excellent judgment and great ca- 
pacity.” 

Any one of the brothers will testify 
that ‘“‘Rufe” has shown those same quali- 
ties ever since. Quiet, retiring, the family 
scholar, he has kept on pulling the stroke 
oar, a sagely sober counselor and friend to 
his brothers. He cannot remember off- 
hand how many utilities companies he has 
headed. He was economic adviser to the 
U. S. experts who drafted his brother's 
“Dawes Plan,” assistant to Owen D. 
Young when Mr. Young was Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations. Sir Josiah Stamp has 
called him one of the U. S.’s greatest econ- 
omists. Yet until he took the Chicago Fair’s 
presidency in 1927 his chief fame was as 
the only man in the world who could han- 
dle Charley Dawes. 

He never crosses his elder brother, never 
argues with him; simply lets him e: lode, 
then goes ahead to do what should be 
done. In the early days of the Fair he 
wanted to allot $10,000 a year for pub- 
licity. Cried Charley: “Damn it, just do 
something. Then the newspapers will pub- 
lish it. The hell with spending that much 
money!” Rufus said nothing, allotted the 
$10,000 when the time came. 

Rufus Dawes smokes his pipe right side 
up. An able public speaker, he dislikes 
society and ceremony but has had to get 
used to them in his present job. Tall, long 
of face and nose, at 65 he is slightly stooped 
and his grey hair is thinning. His brown 
eyes twinkle benignly through horn- 
rimmed pince-nez swung from a black silk 
ribbon. He picks his suits carefully and 
well, wears them neatly pressed and with 
ties more harmonious than Brother Char- 
ley’s. 

Two of his three daughters and two of 
his three sons are married. He plays 
mediocre golf, desultory family bridge, 
would rather spend an evening reading his- 

tory or talking international finance with 
Charles and Henry. He takes his Fair job 
seriously. Last winter he closed his old 
remodeled house on suburban Evanston’s 
lakefront, moved into a town apartment 
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to be nearer the Fair. That is why his 
Daughter Margaret was married in town 
instead of Evanston last month. 

At the Fair have been two sharply di- 
vided cliques—one military, the other 
civilian. For general manager, Brother 
Charles picked Lenox R. Lohr, a onetime 
Major of Engineers who served with him 
in France. After Major Lohr came many 
another Army officer, until submerged 
civilian workers chafed under Army 
brusqueness and red tape. Brother Rufus 
has kept them all in harness and pulling 
forward so well that the Century of Prog- 
ress may be one of those rare fairs that is 
really ready to open on the day advertised. 

It was phrase-making Brother Charles 
who named the Fair “A Century of Prog- 
ress” and who, when Samuel Insull bogged 
down, took over the finance chairmanship. 
But soon after he got back from Ambassa- 
doring in London he had Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to run, and after that a run 
on his bank to stop, and after that a new 
bank to build. So Brother Rufus has really 
done most of the work from all angles. He 
has not permitted money to be spent until 
it was in hand, has never let the Fair's 
bank balance fall below $1,000,000. As 
they look over the multicolored Fair 
buildings and up at the Sky Ride’s soaring 
towers, Chicagoans know that they really 
are monuments to Brother Rufus, the quiet 
member of the Dawes quartet. 


TAXATION 
False Start 


Many a citizen of Illinois rummaged 
through pockets, purses and pigeon holes 
last week in search of receipts for all their 
retail purchases since April 1. The Illinois 
Supreme Court had declared the State's 
3% sales tax unconstitutional and retailers 
were to refund to their customers nearly 
$5,000,000 on documentary proof of tax- 
paid purchases. 

Governor Henry Horner put the sales 
tax law through the General Assembly last 
winter as an emergency means of raising 
some $40,000,000 in revenue. Its proceeds 
were to be spent either on jobless reliet 
or school expenses.* Only two kinds ol 
retailers were exempt from the tax: farm- 
ers selling their own products and filling 
stations where gasoline is already taxed 3¢ 
per gal. 

These two exceptions caused the whole 
law to fall to the ground. The Supreme 
Court ruled that farmers and gasoline sta- 
tions were retailers and their exemption 
from that category by the General As- 
sembly violated the uniformity clauses ot 
the State’s constitution whereunder all 
businesses in the same class must be 
treated alike. The court also found serious 
fault with the two-way spending system 
set up by the law. 

Illinois’ false start toward a sales tax 
left the State’s unemployment relief pro- 
gram practically stranded. More and 
heavier borrowing from the U. S. looked 
like the only way out until the State could 
revamp its tax machinery to circumvent 
constitutional objections. 

*Illinois has borrowed $55, 
R. F. C., more than any other State. 
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FARMERS 
Monster in Motion 


For eight years under Harding and 
Coolidge the Republican Party in Wash- 
ington talked long and loud about farm 
relief but passed no major bill. 

Three months after entering the White 
House, Herbert Hoover signed his Fed- 
eral Farm Board bill which he called “The 
most important measure ever passed in 
aid of a single industry.” The Farm 
Board lost U. S. taxpayers hundreds of 
millions of dollars trying to buck the law 
of supply & demand, ended its days last 
month in discredit and failure. 

Nine weeks in the White House, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt last week called his farm 
friends around him and signed a monster 
farm measure of his own. Most radical 
experiment so far in the New Deal, this 
bill not only bulged with dictatorial powers 
over the nation’s food supply, from farm- 
er’s field to consumer’s kitchen, but also 
was packed with the dynamite of currency 
ination. By its terms the Government 
could levy unlimited taxes, subsidize count- 
less producers, lease untold millions of 
acres, put processors out of business, issue 
billions of greenback dollars—all in a co- 
lossal attempt to raise the prices of hogs, 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
dairy products to the 1909-14 level. Farm- 
ers and financiers alike held their breath 
to see how it would work. 

An immediate by-product of its enact- 
ment was the nipping of a Midwest farm 
strike called for the following day by 
Milo Reno.* 

President Roosevelt’s first concern was 
to get into immediate operation under 
Farm Credit Administrator Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. the new law’s mortgage 
refinancing section. Two billion dollars 
worth of Federal Land Bank bonds, with 
4% interest guaranteed by the U. S. 
Treasury, were to go to mortgage creditors 
in exchange for their frozen farm paper 
calling for 6% or 7% or 8% interest. 
The mortgage debtor, in turn, would make 
anew deal with the Land Banks, with in- 
terest at 45% and easier terms of repay- 
ment. As a matter of “public duty and 
private interest” President Roosevelt ap- 
pealed to creditors to abstain from fore- 
closing on mortgaged farms until the new 
relief machinery could get started 

It was easier to put the farm bill on the 
statute books than it was to put it into 
practical operation. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace seemed all at once over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of his job and 
the obstacles that lay ahead. Newsmen 
detected a note of “realistic pessimism” in 
his outline of plans. Acreage leasing to 
reduce production was out of the question 
tor this season because spring planting was 
nearly completed. All 1933 wheat was in 
the ground, as was 68% of the cotton. 
“ecretary Wallace was not one to advocate 
deliberate crop destruction. 


*Unafiected was last week’s independent milk 
‘trike in Wisconsin where irate producers stonped 
dairy trucks, emptied milk cans into ditchés, 
pommeled non-strikers. In Chicago milk prices 
jumped 1¢ per qt. Without a strike New York 
dairymen achieved the same results through the 
State Milk Control Board. 
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A serious lack of funds also threatened 
the law’s Domestic Allotment provision, 
due to the fact that President Roosevelt 
had inadvertently tied his own hands in 
the international field. Money to pay 
farmers to cut their crop production and 
thus boost prices was to have been raised 
by a tax on processors of wheat, cotton 
corn, rice, hogs, tobacco and dairy prod- 
ucts. To be effective domestically such a 
tax had to be counter-balanced by special 
tariff increase. Thus if a 2¢ per lb. tax was 
placed on butter, 2¢ would have to be 
added to the regular butter duty to pre- 
vent importers from underselling the U. S. 
market. But President Roosevelt had 
agreed without reservations to a general 
tariff truce, accepted last week by seven 
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SECRETARY WALLACE 


He wants to rub some noses in the facts. 


powers and offered to 58 more, as a pre- 
liminary to the World Economic Con- 
ference in June (see p. 19). To apply the 
processing tax and the compensatory tariff 
would, he felt, break the truce. Thus in- 
come with which to operate one of the 
major features of his farm program was 
temporarily cut off. 

But Secretary Wallace, with the aid of 


George Nelson Peek of Illinois and 
Charles John Brand of Minnesota who 
were appointed co-administrators last 


week, was ready to proceed cautiously with 
the other price-upping provisions of the 
law. His first step called for a series of 
Washington conferences with the pro- 
ducers and processors of each basic com- 
modity to shape up an operating program 
on marketing agreements. If most millers 
consent to buy wheat from growers at $1 
per bu., Secretary Wallace can suspend the 
anti-trust law to sanction such a bargain. If 
a minority group of millers refuse to join 
the agreement and try to beat wheat down 
to 8o¢, Secretary Wallace can, under the 
law, coerce them into line by suspending 
their Federal licenses as processors and 
penalizing them $1,000 each day they con- 
tinue without a license. Said he: “I want to 
rub the noses of the people in each industry 
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in the facts and allow them to determine 
the methods we shall use. In that way 
we'll keep our skirts clean and make them 
share the responsibility with us.” 

Still larger last week loomed the pos- 
sibility that the farm bill may never need 
to be brought into full play to raise com- 
modity prices to the 1go9—14 level. Talk 
of inflation had started a price rise which 
inflation itself might well finish. Nature 
also swung in behind the Administration’s 
efforts when the Department of Agricul- 
ture last week estimated the smallest win- 
ter wheat crop since 1904 (see p. 45). 


HEROES 


Bonuseers into Camp 

Herbert Hoover’s severe handling of the 
Bonus Expeditionary Force last year 
helped to lose him the election. For 
weeks while veterans gathered by thou- 
sands in Washington he shut himself up 
in the White House. Only when they be- 
gan to get out of hand did he recognize 
their existence by turning U. S. troops 
loose upon them with tear gas and fire, by 
denouncing them as mostly Communists 
and criminals. 

Last week President Roosevelt was con- 
fronted with a second Bonus March on the 
capital. His method of handling it was in 
marked contrast to that of his predecessor. 
Opposing prepayment of the Bonus no less 
firmly than Mr. Hoover, he used the regu- 
lar Army to befriend the bonuseers upon 
arrival instead of to bedevil them upon 
departure. 

Twelve miles down the Potomac from 
Washington between Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon is an old military reserva- 
tion called Fort Hunt. There at the Presi- 
dent’s order the War Department set up 
some 600 tents in neat company streets. 
In each tent were placed eight cots, eight 
pairs of blankets, eight mess kits. Electric 
lights were strung up. Latrines were dug. 
Army kitchens and mess halls were built. 
Shower shacks were constructed and wa- 
ter hydrants provided, with laundry 
boards. From Washington to this clean, 
dry camp were escorted nearly a thousand 
members of the Veterans Expeditionary 
Force and told to make themselves at 
home. As host, the Army supplied three 
thumping big meals a day. In a large con- 
vention tent the bonuseers were to hold 
their meetings, make their demands for 
immediate cash payments. Their leaders 
promised that within a week all would 
start peacefully for home. 

This year’s Bonus demonstration did 
not compare in size or spirit with last 
year’s. Bonus sentiment in Congress was 
at low ebb. The Senate had lately rejected 
prepayment by a vote of 60-to-28. In the 
House only 26 members out of the neces- 
sary 145 could be found to sign a petition 
to call up such a measure. President 
Roosevelt’s broad relief program detracted 
from popular support of a special class 
demand. 


A prime demand of last year’s B. E. F. 
was “Bonus or Jobs.” Last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt deflated still further the 
bonuseers’ purposes by offering them jobs. 
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By executive order he provided for the en- 
listment of 25,000 veterans in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps to work in the woods 
at $1 per day and keep. But work seemed 
the last thing the bonuseers lolling about 
Fort Hunt wanted. 

Another grievance among veterans was 
the Economy Act under which President 
Roosevelt lopped $460,000,000 from the 
pension rolls. For weeks the White House 
has been deluged with complaints that 
such reductions will work a real hardship 
upon men with battle injuries. Case after 
case has been cited of veterans who lost 
an arm, a leg or an eye and who now must 
take a 50% cut in their compensation. 
Last week President Roosevelt stole more 
critical thunder from the bonuseers by 
announcing: 

“Tt now seems that the cut in compen- 
sation for service-connected [disabilities ] 
has been deeper than was originally in- 
tended. The regulation and schedules will 
therefore be reviewed so as to effect more 
equitable levels of payments. .. . It is 
not contemplated that government hos- 
pitals will be closcd pending a careful, 
studious survey.” 


CRIME 
Crime-of-the-W eek 


The sun never shines in Allen Street. 
The people there, denizens of Manhattan’s 
lower East Side, go about in a lattice-work 
of shadows cast by the superstructure of 
the elevated railway, a vast and gloomy 
pergola rising to meet the rungs of black- 
ened fire escapes which hang from the 
buildings like the foliage of a fantastic 
iron jungle. No. 63 Allen Street, near the 
corner of Grand, is a large green-painted 
wooden door with a rusty lock and bar. 
Above some ash cans floats a white hand 
in eerie benediction. Beneath the hand 
is painted: E. A. RIDLEY, Sub-Basement. 

For 32 years Edward Albert Ridley had 
put on his rubbers rain or shine, clapped 
on a bowler over his flowing white hair, 
muffled himself in an overcoat outside of 
which he arranged his long, curly white 
beard, and had taken an early train to 
New York from his boarding house in Fan- 
wood, N. J. In Allen Street he let himself 
through his door, descended a long ramp 
to what had once been the basement black- 
smith shop of the stables of his father’s 
large drygoods store. Before 1901, when 
the firm sold out, E. A. Ridley & Sons had 
done $6,000,000 worth of business a year. 
Down another flight of stairs to a dank 
subcellar aged Mr. Ridley would go. The 
air smelled like cool glue. Here, where 
once had been a well whence Mr. Ridley 
provided his tenements with cheap water 
of questionable purity, the strange, 88- 
year-old man had partitioned off a cheer- 
less office. There were two iron safes, a 
high counting desk and swivel stool where 
his clerk sat, and Mr. Ridley’s roll-top 
desk. Neither of the occupants ever took 
off his rubbers or overcoat. In their 
Dickensian fox-hole they shared a lunch 
of bread and cheese. 

Two years ago someone murdered Mr. 
Ridley’s clerk, Herman Moench, who had 
served him 50 years. Mr. Ridley had come 


in late that morning. He did not notice 
Moench, dead on the floor, for some time. 
The mystery of Moench’s death was never 
solved. Last week another killer followed 
the pointing white hand down to Mr. Rid- 
ley’s musty retreat and another, more 
gruesome mystery attached itself to No. 
63 Allen Street. 

All morning long the brother of Lee 
Weinstein, Moench’s successor as old Rid- 
ley’s clerk, had tried to get him on a tele- 
phone in the upstairs garage, where the 
stables used to be. Not until after one 
o'clock did the garage proprietor bother 
to go down to where the strange pair 
worked at their accounts. At the bottom 
of the subcellar stairs, visible by the light 
of one yellow bulb glowing dismally in 
the office, the garageman found Old Man 
Ridley. His curly white beard was torn 











Keystone 


O_tp MAN RIDLEY 


Down a ramp, in a dank subcellar .. . 


out in great patches, one ear was gone, his 
head had been bashed many times with the 
swivel stool. In the ghostly underground 
quiet, Lee Weinstein was found. He had 
been shot seven times in the stomach, 
chest, neck and face. None in the neigh- 
borhood had seen the murderer come or 
go. 

It was found that Mr. Ridley had owned 
extensive property uptown as well as many 
an East Side tenement. In his bank was 
over $1,000,000 in cash. His will left $812,- 
ooo to relatives who had not seen him for 
years. A bequest of $200,000 was left 
Weinstein provided the latter survived 
him. Police medical examiners were hard 
put to tell which victim had predeceased 
the other. Since neither body was robbed, 
it was supposed that some obscure revenge 
had motivated the crime. A bootlegger’s 
hideout, discovered deep in the same old 
building, darkened the mystery further. 
Old Ridley was a hard man to deal with, 
dealt severely with his tenants. A clue 


which fitted nowhere was the discovery 
that Weinstein had been secretly married 
for eight years to a woman calling herself 
Mrs. Jack Lee. And the bullets which 
killed Weinstein came from the same gun 
which killed Moench two years before. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Threat Ticket 

When Joseph Vincent (“Holy Joe”) 
McKee withdrew (Time, May 15), the 
field of New York City politics looked 
cleared entirely for Tammany Hall. A 
mayoral election comes this autumn and 
on the scene loomed no figure of impor- 
tance except Distinguished Citizen Al 
Smith, who almost certainly would not 
lead a fusion ticket against his good friend 
and fellow Tammany Sachem, Mayor 
John Patrick O’Brien. 

Suddenly last week the silence and 
serenity were rent by a voice not heard in 
New York since it was stilled by the death 
of the 72nd Congress last March. Short, 
swart, muscular Fiorello Henry La 
Guardia, insurgent Republican from Man- 
hattan’s Italian district who lost his House 
seat to a Tammany man in the Roosevelt 
landslide, raised his voice loudly to de- 
mand public support for one of the most 
startling coalition tickets ever proposed. 

He called for Al Smith for Mayor. For 
President of the Board of Aldermen he 
named Socialist Norman Thomas. For 
New York District Attorney he proposed 
Frederic René (‘Fritz’) Coudert Jr. 
smooth young Republican from the silk- 
stocking district. He resurrected onetime 
Mayor John Francis (“Red Mike”) 
Hylan for Borough President of Queens 
and balanced him with Louis Waldman, 
New York State Socialist chairman, for 
Borough President of The Bronx. Mayor 
O’Brien was tactfully reserved his old job 
as Surrogate. 

Unless his anti-Tammany ticket was 
accepted “as is,” swore Mr. La Guardia, 
he would take the field himself. In 1929, 
as a fusion nominee, he gave glib little 
“Jimmy” Walker an embarrassing time. 
charging to Tammany most of the scan- 
dals later revealed in the Seabury inves- 
tigation. But his “radicalism” lost him 
most of the Republican silk-stocking vote 

Al Smith promptly replied to the La 
Guardia threat: “I am not a candidate 

. I shall not accept any nomination. 
. . . There is no compulsion or persuasion 
that can affect my decision. It is final.” 

Boomed next to oppose Mayor O’Brien 
for the country’s No. 3 elective office was 
pontifical Samuel Seabury, inquisitor o! 
Tammany last year. 





—— = 


Back to Boulder 


From time out of memory the Colorado 
River canyon in which the Government 
today is building the world’s biggest dam 
was called Boulder. In 1930 Secretary ol 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, as 4 
gesture to his President and old friend. 
renamed canyon and dam Hoover. Last 
week Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Le Clair Ickes issued orders that here- 
after the project is to be called Boulder. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
“In Principle” 

In the very bright lexicon of diplomacy, 
few phrases are more useful than “‘in prin- 
ciple.” Last week after a fortnight of 
preliminary bickering, seven nations— 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Norway, Japan—accepted “in 
principle” the tariff truce proposed by 
President Roosevelt, and signed an agree- 
ment to that effect. Its second sentence: 

“The said Governments, being further 
convinced that immediate action is of 
great importance, themselves agree, and 
strongly urge all other Governments par- 
ticipating in the [World Economic] Con- 
ference to agree that they will not, before 
the 12th of June nor during the proceed- 
ings of the conference, adopt any new 
initiatives which might increase the many 
varieties of difficulties now arresting inter- 
national commerce, subject to the proviso 
that they retain the right to withdraw 
from this agreement at any time after 
July 31, 1933, on giving one month’s pre- 
vious notice to the conference.” 

Britain signed with the understanding 
that none of her recent trade agreements 
—not only those signed three weeks ago 
(Time, May 8) but those signed last week 
with Norway and Sweden and one still 
under discussion with Finland—is to be 
affected. 

France signed with the understanding 
that it may place a 15% surtax on U. S. 
imports to counteract the fall of the 
dollar, may raise the surtax still higher 
if the dollar falls lower. To be excluded 
from France as an example of dumping is 
grain for which farmers receive guaranteed 
prices from a Government marketing 
agency. 

Germany and Italy also reserved the 
right to fix surtaxes against a depreciated 
dollar. Last week Germany raised its duty 
on lard 50% to 75 marks per too kilos 
(220 Ib.). 

The only country to accept the truce 
wholeheartedly was the U. S. which, mak- 
ing no reservation for new tariffs on proc- 
essed farm goods, found itself obliged to 
postpone operation of its acreage leasing 
and domestic allotment plans for farm 
relief (see p. 17). 

Such as it was however, the agreement 
was signed. As Chairman of the Economic 
Conference white-crested James Ramsay 
MacDonald sent invitations to the other 
58 nations invited to the conference to sign 
the tariff truce too. 





Isolation 


Without spending a cent of the vast 
propaganda funds demanded in the new 
French budget, France last week was in 
the most favorable international position 
she has held since the War. 

_ France’s new popularity was a present 
Irom Adolf Hitler. Hitlerism fed and 
grew fat on defeated Germany’s monu- 
mental inferiority complex. What Hand- 
some Adolf failed completely to realize 
was that the anti-Semitism, the ranting 
speeches, the promises of ancient mili- 
lary glory that were winning him votes 


and power at home were isolating his 
country from the world and ruining her 
foreign trade. 

In a crude effort to improve world opin- 
ion Chancellor Hitler last week sent out 
two “goodwill” envoys. To Britain young 
Dr. AMred Rosenberg, who bears the cu- 
rious title of Chief of the Foreign Politics 
Division of the Nazi Party. To Scandi- 
navia one Alexander Bogs. Neither was a 
trained diplomat, both were more used to 
roaring at Brownshirt crowds than dealing 
with urbane, stable governments. If Chan- 
cellor Hitler was unskilled in the choice 
of his envoys, he was even more unfor- 
tunate in choosing the time for sending 
them out. 

In Geneva the Nazi delegate to the Dis- 
armament Conference, Rudolf Nadolny, 
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NAzt ROSENBERG 


Washington warned his little boss. 


locked horns with French and British dele- 
gates on the question of Germany’s right 
to re-arm, and whether er not to count 
the Stahlhelm and Nazi Storm Troopers 
among the effectives of the German army. 
Italy, long a German ally in disarmament 
squabbles, suddenly sided with her War- 
time allies by announcing that for her 
part she was willing to have her Black- 
shirts numbered with her regular army. 

In this atmosphere, sad-eyed young Dr. 
Rosenberg arrived in London, utterly ig- 
norant of the extent of anti-Nazi senti- 
ment in Britain. British newspapers wel- 
comed him with the reminder that in Ger- 
many he is known as Der Judenfresser 
(“The Jew Gobbler’) and that he had 
once said: 

“On every telegraph pole from Munich 
to Berlin the head of a prominent Jew 
must be stuck.” 

As a gesture, Nazi Rosenberg laid at 
Britain’s cenctaph to her War dead a 
wreath marked with a swastika and bound 
with the imperial colors. Hardly was his 
back turned than some one snipped off 
the swastika. Shortly thereafter one Cap- 
tain J. E. Sears removed the wreath it- 


self, was fined 4o shillings in police court. 
Claridge’s Hotel, where Nazi Rosenberg 
was staying, was in constant turmoil with 
Communists demonstrating outside the 
door, mysterious strangers distributing 
leaflets in the lobby. 

First important call of Jew-Gobbler 
Rosenberg was on Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon. Exactly what passed, Britain 
did not learn last week, but the Daily 
Herald, frequently better informed than 
other London newspapes through tips 
from Laborite M. P.’s, announced that Dr. 
Rosenberg “ruined his chances at the out- 
set” by declaring Germany’s definite in- 
tention to fight for the manufacture of 
heavy guns, tanks, airplanes. Sir John 
is reported to have said that no support 
for German schemes could be expected 
from British public opinion. In the House, 
where all could quote him, Sir John an- 
nounced crisply: “I have informed Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s Ambassador frankly and 
fully of British feeling toward the Nazi 
regime.” 

In the House of Commons white-whis- 
kered old George Lansbury, leader of the 
Opposition, demanded: 

“Why should Fascist agitators and prop- 
agandists be allowed the free run of Lon- 
don when you won’t allow a Communist 
in?” 

Said Home Secretary Sir John Gilmour: 

“If anything is done contrary to the 
interests of this country I will give him 
his marching orders.” 

The only thing that Der Judenfresser 
could think of was to summon roo British 
reporters to his room and lecture them 
in German for half an hour, without pro- 
viding an interpreter. 

The most important reaction came from 
Britain’s Minister of War, round-faced 
Douglas McGarel Hogg, Baron Hailsham. 
As firm a Tory as Winston Churchill 
whom he slightly resembles, Lord Hail! 
sham, former Lord Chancellor of Britain, 
said: 

“The powers will be faced with the 
gravest condition if Germany leaves the 
Geneva conference for the second time. 

I think—and Iam speaking without 
consultation with my colleagues—that the 
juridical result of this would be that Ger- 
many would be bound by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and an attempt to arm would 
be a breach of the Treaty. This would 
bring into operation the sanctions which 
the Treaty provides.” 

Goodwill Delegate Rosenberg suddenly 
left for Berlin. In Stockholm his colleague 
Alexander Bogs exclaimed: “We sent a 
gentleman to London who was treated like 
a churl. It was a real tragedy.” 

Sanctions. Did this mean that France 
and Britain might exercise their rights 
under the Treaty and send troops to the 
Rhine bridgeheads again? Would Presi- 
dent Roosevelt be expected to send an- 
other expeditionary force to Coblenz? 
Apparently not. Secretary of State Hull 
hastened to remind the U. S. Press that 


the U. S. had never signed the Treaty of 
Versailles, was no party to its provisions. 
France, satisfied with having won the Brit- 
to its point 


ish Government of view, 
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eschewed talk of re-occupation, said that 
the only “sanctions” that could be applied 
would be an economic blockade of Ger- 
many under the League of Nations— 
harder to enforce than Prohibition. 

Speeches. Faced by a hostile world, 
what would Germany do next? No help 
to the international situation was Vice 
Chancellor Franz von Papen who went to 
Miinster over the week-end and an- 
nounced: 

“The world will agree that for only a 
brief period can a great nation be robbed 
by material means of the vital rights 
which under the divine law of things be- 
long to it. . . . From Pacifism has sprung 
a non-fighting aspect on life. Pacifists 
wrote of one who died on the field of 
honor as if he died an unnatural death. 
The battlefield is for a man what mother- 
hood is for a woman!” 

Seriously worried, Adolf Hitler sum- 
moned his puppet Reichstag to hear a 
great speech on Germany’s foreign situa- 
tion. Should he back down on re-arma- 
ment he would lose face in Germany. 
Should he continue to roar he would draw 
the European ring tighter around him. 
Closer together than they had been since 
the War, hoping Hitler would not move 
brashly toward another war, France, Brit- 
ain and Italy waited. 

Address to the World. Twenty-three 
hours before Germany’s mustached little 
demagogue was to speak. a strong friendly 
voice made itself heard throughout the 
world from Washington—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in one of the most remarkable 
utterances ever made by a U. S. President. 
In calm, rounded but firm phrases which 
he cabled uncoded to the heads of 54 na- 
tions (including unrecognized Red Rus- 
sia) and simultaneously released to the 
world-press, he addressed not only Adolph 
Hitler but the Emperor of warring Japan 
and the presidents of war-torn South 
America. He said he spoke because “a 
profound hope of the people of my coun- 
try impels me.” He said the economic and 
military peace of the world was acutely at 
stake, that it must be saved at London 
and at Geneva. That all nations lay by 
all warlike plans until those meetings had 
made the: world a better place. The im- 
mediate object at Geneva must be adop- 
tion of the very tangible MacDonald Plan 
(Time, March 27). Excerpts from Roose- 
velt-to-the-world: 

“The happiness, the prosperity and the 
very lives of the men, women and children 
who inhabit the whole world are bound up 
in the decisions which their governments 
will make in the near future. The im- 
provement of social conditions, the pres- 
ervation of individual human rights and 
the furtherance of social justice are de- 
pendent upon these decisions. . Our 
duty lies in the direction of bringing 
practical results through concerted action 
based upon the greatest good to the great- 
est number. Before the imperative call of 
this great duty petty obstacles must be 
swept away and petty aims forgotten. ... 

“Tf we ask what are the reasons for 

irmaments, which, in spite of the lessons 
and tragedies of the World War, are today 
a greater burden of the peonles of the 


earth than ever before, it becomes clear 
that they are two-fold: 

“First, the desire, disclosed or hidden, 
on the part of governments to enlarge 
their territories at the expense of a sister 
nation. I believe that only a small mi- 
nority of governments or of peoples harbor 
such a purpose. 

“Second, the fear of nations that they 
will be invaded. I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of peoples feel obliged 
to retain excessive armaments because 
they fear some act of aggression against 
them and not because they themselves 
seek to be aggressors. 

“There is justification for this fear. 
Modern weapons of offense are vastly 
stronger than modern weapons of defense. 
Frontier forts, trenches, wire entangle- 
ments, coast defenses—in a word, fixed 
fortifications—are no longer impregnable 
to the attack of war planes, heavy mobile 
artillery, land battleships called tanks and 
poison gas. If all nations will agree wholly 
to eliminate from possession and use the 
weapons which make possible a successful 
attack, defenses automatically will become 
impregnable and the frontiers and inde- 
pendence of every nation will become 
secure. 

“Common sense points out that if any 
strong nation refuses to join with genuine 
sincerity in these concerted efforts for po- 
litical and economic peace. the one at 
Geneva and the other at London, progress 
can be obstructed and ultimately blocked. 
In such event the civilized world, seeking 
both forms of peace. will know where the 
responsibility for failure lies. I urge that 
no nation assume such responsibility. . . .” 


INDIA 


War of Inaction 

Last fortnight in a furnace-like jail cell 
at Poona, the little human lemur who is 
India’s greatest figure. the Mahatma Mo- 
handas Karamchand Gandhi, slowly sipped 
a glass of fruit juice. Half an hour later, 
on scheduled time, he began a one-man 
war of inaction: a three-week fast to pro- 
test India’s stigma on Untouchables. The 
first day he drank a good deal of water, 
mixed with salt and soda. That night the 
British Government released him from 
Yerovda Jail. his home since January 1932. 
Still sprightly, he stepped into an auto- 
mobile at the jail entrance. was driven 
to the villa of one of his followers, Lady 
Vittal Das Thackersey. 

From a marble veranda on a hi!ltop 
overlooking Poona, the Mahatma issued 
that same night a potent announcement: 
for at least a month the civil disobedience 
campaign and the boycott of British goods 
should cease. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would release all civil-discbedience 
prisoners. Then Gandhi concentrated on 
his fast, slept, spun, talked, took water, 
salt and soda. 

On the second day nausea began. On 
the third day excruciating hunger pangs 
racked him. He gave up spinning and his 
doctor forbade him to talk. He slept 
comfortably, awoke early, gnawed by rest- 
lessness. On the fourth day jaundice 
developed. The 63-vear-old man, down to 


93 lb., was too weak to move. Water had 
become so revolting to him that he found 
it hard to drink enough for his needs, 
On the fifth day he got his second wind 
at starving: his system had temporarily 
given up hope for food. Vichy water had 
stopped the nausea. By day Gandhi 
basked in the sun; by night he stared at 
the stars from Lady Thackersey’s veranda, 
His eyes sank further into his head, his 
collarbone stuck out like a harness. But 
as he began the second week of his fast 
he was cheerful. His wife, released from 
jail, was with him. His son Harilal (eldest 
of four) came to make his filial peace after 
a twelve-year estrangement. Father patted 
son on the back, broke his prescription of 
silence to talk happily. 

His six doctors noted that the wizened, 
little brown body had failed with amaz- 
ing rapidity but was organically sound. 
They ventured a guess that it might sur- 
vive its “unconditional, irrevocable” three- 
week fast. India’s Hindu millions who 
look on Gandhi as little less than a god, 
prayed that it would. 

But Gandhi’s romantic disciples thought 
he would die. A German Jewess, Dr. Mar- 
garet Spiegel, having fled to him from 
Germany and the Nazis, went on a counter 
fast. She thought he would end his fast 
because “he cannot let me die.” On the 
third day another disciple told her she 
was making Gandhi worry, persuaded her 
to take a glass of milk and two oranges. 
A Buddhist monk, Tan Yu-shan, began a 
sympathy “fast unto death.” 

Elsewhere Gandhi's fast was “a confes- 
sion of failure.” From a Vienna  sana- 
torium Vallabhai Jhaverbai Patel, onetime 
president of the All-India Congress, and 
Subhas Bose, onetime Mayor of Calcutta, 
began a campaign to remove Gandhi from 
leadership of the Indian Nationalist move- 
ment. Said they, “It is futile to expect 
to effect a change of heart in our rulers 
merely through suffering or trying to love 
them. Non-co-operation cannot be aban- 
doned, but the form of non-co-operation 
must be changed into a militant one and 
there must be freedom for a fight to be 

waged on all fronts.” 

Meanwhile in Benares, India, the work- 
ing committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress met last week to consider calling 
off the civil disobedience campaign (“s*- 
tyagraha” or passive resistance). From 

1929 until January 1932 when Gandhi 
was jailed, white-capped Gandhites had 
stretched themselves full-length in front 
of boycotted shops, street-cars, trains. As 
fast as they were carted away, others took 
their places. President after president 0! 
the Congress was jailed. The rank & fil 
became slowly discouraged by the severity 


/ 


of the penalties and by Gandhi's gradual | 


switch from the cause of home rule to the 
emancipation of the Untouchables. Last 
week civil disobedience, one of the stran- 
gest methods of warfare ever invented, ha‘ 
become a feeble weapon. Observers be 
lieved the Nationalist Hindus might plump 
for co-operation in the British plan 0 


autocratically supervised self-government | 


One thing might stop them: the uprising 
of lower castes that would surely follow 
Gandhi’s death. 
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GERMANY 


Bibliocaust 

Undampered by a chilly drizzle, some 
go,ooo0 Germans jammed the square be- 
tween Berlin’s Friedrich Wilhelm Univer- 
sity and the Opera House looking at a 
black mass of criss-crossed logs, insulated 
from the pavement by sand. A thumping 
band blared out old military marches. 
Toward midnight a procession entered the 
square, headed by officers of the Univer- 
sity’s student dueling corps in their dress 
uniforms: blue tunics, white breeches, 
plush tam o’shanters and spurred patent 
leather jack boots. Behind them came 
other students and a line of motor trucks 
piled high with books. More students 
clung to the trucks, waving flaring torches 
that they hurled through the air at the 
log pile. Blue flames of gasoline shot up, 
the pyre blazed. One squad of students 
formed a chain from the pyre to the 
trucks. Then came the books, passed 
from hand to hand while a leather-lunged 
student roared out the names of the 
authors: 

“Erich Maria Remarque [wild cheer- 
ing]—for degrading the German language 
and the highest patriotic ideal!” 

“Emil Ludwig—burned for literary ras- 
cality and high treason against Germany.” 

“Sigmund Freud—for falsifying our his- 
tory and degrading its great figures. . . .” 

On he went, calling out the names of 
practically every modern German author 
with whom the outside world is familiar: 
Karl Marx, Jakob Wassermann, Albert 
Einstein, Thomas and Heinrich Mann, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, Arnold and Stefan 
Zweig, Walther Rathenau. 





Burned, but not condemned to the 
crowd, were books by several U. S. 
authors: Helen Keller, Upton Sinclair, 


Jack London, John Dos Passos, Ex-Judge 
den Lindsey. 

While the flames flared highest, up to a 
little fla -di ped rostrum stumped club- 
footed, wild-eyed little Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda and 
Public Enlightenment in the Nazi Cabinet, 
organizer of the great midnight biblio- 
caust. 

“Jewish intellectualism is dead!” cried 
he. “National Socialism has hewn the 
way. The German folk soul can again 
express itself ! 

“These flames do not only illuminate 
the final end of the old era, they also 
light up the new. Never before have the 
young men had so good a right to clean up 
the débris of the past. . . . The old goes 
up in flames, the new shall be fashioned 
lrom the flame in our hearts. . . . As you 
had the right to destroy the books, you 
iad the duty to support the government. 
The fire signals to the entire world that 
the November revolutionaries have sunk 
0 earth and a new spirit has arisen!” 

All over Germany similar pyres blazed 
with similar books. In the Roémerberg, 
Frankfurt’s medieval marketplace, a band 
played Chopin’s Funeral March during the 
liring. In Munich only 100 books were 
urned, yanked from the shelves of the 
University library. Breslau boasted that 
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it burned 5,000 Ib. of heretical works, Kiel 
burned 2,000 volumes. 

Nowhere was a real effort made to 
destroy all copies of all books on the Nazi 
Index. In Berlin, in fact, a special library 
committee was hastily organized to comb 
through the masses of literature brought 
in by enthusiastic Nazis for irreplaceable 
volumes, rare editions. No Bibles were 
burned. Pride of the book burners was the 
seizure and destruction of the files of 
famed Sexologist Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld, 
who has analyzed many an abnormal Nazi 
leader in his Institute for Sex Science. 
Heir to Krafft-Ebing’s theories, Dr. 
Hirschfeld put over the door of his Insti- 
tute the motto of Hitler’s hero Frederick 
the Great, “I intend in my state that every 
man amuse himself in his own way.” 

The day of the book burning in Ger- 
many, 80,000 New York Jews paraded 
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International 
DorotHy THOMPSON 
“Hitler is the apotheosis of the little man.’ 


behind Major General John F. O’Ryan. 
Schoolchildren shouted “TWO, FOUR, 
SIX, EIGHT, WHO WOULD WE AS- 
SASSINATE? HITLER! BOO! BOO! 
BOO!” At least 50,000 more Jews paraded 
in Chicago, 20,000 in Philadelphia. One- 
time Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby 
made a speech in New York’s Battery 
Park: 

“The Germany of today is captained 
by madmen. She is galloping to the brink 
of destruction. It is not far off. She has 
forfeited the respect of mankind and has 
invited the censures ‘which are being 
heaped upon her by all people regardless 
oi race, creed or nationality.” 

Meanwhile New York newshawks went 
down to the incoming Italian liner Rey to 
interview a Berlin correspondent of long 
experience, buxom Dorothy Thompson, 
wife of Nobel Prizeman Sinclair Lewis. 

Dorothy Thompson had plenty to say: 

“I was wrong about Hitler before this 
visit. I once laid a bet he wouldn’t last 
a year. Today I wouldn’t take odds on 
how long he will last. I still believe Hitler 
is a little man, but I see that he isa really 
great demagog. He believes all that non- 





sense. 
man. 

“What Germany is now experiencing is 
a mass movement of a new kind. This is 
not a return to Potsdam. It is the com- 
ing forth of the lower middle class who 
had no future under the imperialistic and 
the last German Governments. It is a 
revolution against culture, a culture which 
cost them too much. 

“They are the victims of a War-defeat 
psychosis. That fact eats into their very 
hearts, because they were taught to believe 
that their military machine could not fail. 
When Hitler tells them that this machine 
did not fail but that it was betrayed, they 
believe him. 

“After the War defeat came inflation, 
and then the crazy period of luxury living, 
all of which more and more excluded the 
lower middle classes. It had no place, 
and therefore in order to save itself, it 
made its goal identical with the Govern- 
ment itself. 

fa It is difficult to explain what has 
happened to the Jews because nobody will 
talk. Jews themselves will tell you with 
tears in their eyes that everything is all 
right. . . . I went to a hospital for infor- 
mation. I sent in Mr. Lewis’s card and 
finally the head physician saw me. He 
refused to answer any questions. How- 
ever, an interne told me that he was dis- 
missed for writing descriptions of beaten 
patients on the hospital charts. There 
were 15 serious Jewish cases in his own 
ward. Jews beaten until injured for life, 
one nearly blind, one who had to be sent 
to an insane asylum, one with many stab 
wounds in his arm, another shot through 
the leg many times.” 


AUSTRIA 


Cylinders 

Fighting all the way, the government of 
square-jawed little Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss continued to oppose the relentless 
rrowth of Hitlerism in A stria last week. 
Fortnight ago came that decree so familiar 
to the last years of republican Germany: 
a ban on the wearing of political uniforms. 
Austrian Nazis promptly rushed to second- 
hand clothing shops and bought up all the 
old silk hats in sight, on the assumption 
that there could be no law against the 
wearing of a Cylinder, emblem of bour- 
geois respectability. For a few happy 
hours Viennese Nazis flaunted battered 
toppers above their sport suits until green- 
coated police pounced on them. 

“There is no law against silk 
shrilled the Nazis. 

“Ach, so?” said the police and marched 
them off. 

Next move was to reshuffle the cabi- 
net. Little Chancellor Dollfuss traded 
Ministers around the better to fight 
Naziism, the better to court a much-needed 
loan from France. Most important cabi- 
net shift was the appointment as Minister 
of Public Safety of Major Emil Fey, who 
has command over all Austria’s defense 
forces. An ardent Royalist, a personal 


He is the apotheosis of the little 


hats!” 


friend of Benito Mussolini, he fights the 
idea of anschluss (political union) with 
Germany as reducing Austria to the status 
of a minor German province. 
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ITALY 


Ugo & Camilla 


One test of a nation’s sense of stability 


is the manner in which it treats crimes 
against the state. In Britain month ago a 
young Highland officer, Lieut. Norman 


Baillie-Stewart, was tried for espionage 
and high treason in the ful! glare of pub- 
licity. In Italy last week a secret mili- 
tary tribunal met behind locked doors to 
try the case of 25-year-old half-French, 
half-Italian Camilla Agliardi of 
and her lover, Warrant Officer Ugo Tra- 
viglia. They had been in jail for months, 


Brescia 


RUSSIA 


Jazz in Moscow 

Since the Soviet Government lists jazz 
music as ‘vulgar,’ “demoralizing,” few 
good Communists have heard jazz orches- 
tras. But tourists in Moscow may hear 
jazz at the tourist hotels. One of the best 
is at the Grand Hotel where Leader Alex- 
ander (“‘Sasha’’) Tsfasman, “Russia’s Paul 
Whiteman,’ postures, stamps and waves 
his baton. His ““Moscow Boys” blare out 
an acceptable version of jazz. Few Com- 
munists go to hear it. 

One midnight last week “Russia’s Paul 
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SASHA TSFASMAN (AT PIANO) & HIS Moscow Boys 


Young workers were exhilarated but confused. 


but only a hancful of people in all Italv 
knew they had been arrested. Even War- 
rant Officer Traviglia’s wife did not know 
what had become of him until two days 
before the trial. The charge was sim- 
ple. The beautiful Camilla seduced Ugo 
when she learned that he was employed 
as a messenger in the Ministry of Ma- 
rine. His job was to carry important 
documents from one office to another, 
also to collect and burn all waste paper in 
every office every night. Documents he 
photographed or copied. From the scrap- 
basket scribblings he managed to guess 
very shrewdly just what plans were under 
consideration. The beautiful Camilla 
smuggled the documents out of the coun- 
try to France and Jugoslavia in the frames 
of oil paintings. Both confessed, both were 
condemned to death though King Vittorio 
Emmanuele forestalled French martyrdom 
by commuting Camilla’s sentence to life 
imprisonment. 

In the courtyard of Fort Braschi at 
dawn Ugo Traviglia was marched before a 
firing squad. Dramatically he begged his 
executioners’ pardon, asked to be shot in 
the breast, facing the rifles with his eyes 
unbound. It was not granted. Ugo 
Traviglia was blindfolded, shot in the back 


and his Moscow Boys were 
summoned to a meeting of the Moscow 
Workers Theatre Club. They were the 
case for the negative in a debate: “Is jazz 
too bourgeois for proletarian Russia?” In 
the close, airless clubroom the Moscow 
Boys took up their instruments and played 
jazz as they had never played before. 
They played a waltz, then several French 
and English foxtrots. The young workers, 
most of whom were hearing jazz for the 
first time, were exhilarated but confused. 
Then Tsfasman called for “Ho Hum,” 
popular three years ago in the U. S. When 
it was finished the audience cried for an 
encore. Jazzman Tsfasman had all but 

He ended with a rumba. 


Whiteman” 


won his case. 
In the debate afterwards one Comrade 


Glava, representative of the Youth 
League’s newspaper Komsomolskaya 
Pravada, suggested that young workers 


who could not “resist the appeal of the 
bourgeois dance” confine their depravity to 
their homes. Finally the Moscow Con- 
servatory’s Music Professor Konnus 
pulled a long face and gravely approved 
Tsfasman’s jazz. 

Alexander Tsfasman stands for jazz in 
Russia. Some of his compositions: “Jolly 
Blues,” “Sky Trot.” “Willy Brest.” 


CHINA-JAPAN 
“Stupid Heads” 


Each time the storm of a great Japanese 
offensive breaks in North China it is pre- 
ceded by a gentle shower of propaganda 
leaflets. Month ago the shower fell on 
Miyun, 50 mi. northeast of Peiping (True, 
May 1). Last week a Japanese plane 
zoomed through a wild anti-aircraft bar- 
rage over Peiping itself. U. S. Minister 
Nelson Trusler Johnson hopped out of 
bed into a yellow dressing gown to peer 
at the plane through binoculars, examine 
one of the first leaflets: 

“Fellow Asiatics: 

“Since we all speak the same language 
| sic] and belong to the same race, we 
should live and prosper together. Why 
should we slaughter each other? 

“Our army takes pity on your ignorant 
soldiers, and delivers this solemn conm- 
mand: Cease opposing the Japanese and 
Manchukuans. Break away from Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek. . Should you not 
separate yourselves from your army at an 
early date and become a new people, our 
great Japanese-Manchukuan allied army 
will advance. 

“Your soldiers will be exterminated. 
Good and evil alike will come to harm. 
You will lose your stupid heads due to 
the failures of Chiang. 

“WILL NOT THAT BE SAD?” 

As the Japanese advance pounded in 
toward Peiping from Kupei Pass on the 
north and the Lwan River on the east, the 
Tokyo War Office persisted in its old 
declarations that Tientsin and Peiping 
would not be attacked. Said a young at- 
taché with a marked Oxford accent: 

“According to our information, T. V. 
Soong, the Chinese Finance Minister, has 
cabled to Nanking* urging the Govern- 
ment not to conclude an armistice, because 
he hoped to persuade the American Gov- 
ernment somehow to intervene if the 
campaign is extended to Peiping We shall 
be jolly well careful not to ve . :red into 
this trap.” 

Four days later when the Japanese 
pincers had closed still further on Peiping, 
the Tokyo tune suddenly changed. There 
came a brief statement from the Foreign 
office : 

“The extent of Japanese operations in 
Chinese territory are being left entirely 
to the discretion of Field Marshal Nobv- 
yoshi Muto as commander of the Japanest 
forces in the field. . Continued Chinese | 
counter-attacks are causing the Kwantung 
Army to lose patience.” Field Marshal | 


Nobuyoshi Muto lost no time in | 


a characteristic statement from his head- 
quarters at Changchun: “If the Chinese 
abandon their challenging attitude and | 
withdraw the Japanese will imme: | 
diately return to the Great Wall and de- 
vote their energies to maintenance 0 
peace ... but if the Chinese continue 
their provocations, the Japanese will b¢ 
compelled to continue the present ..- 
operations.” 

During the week the Japanese aircrai 

*While on his way to confer with President | 
Roosevelt last week, preparatory to the Wor! 
Economic Conference at London. 
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May Ze, 


coutler Kamoi anchored off Taku, only 

7 mi. from Tientsin. Swarms of fighting 
slaes took off to reconnoitre. Town after 
town fell before the Japanese advance. 
Chinese commanders could do little but 
make brave statements. Cried Premier 
Wang Ching-wei of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment: 

“We have fixed for ourselves, com- 
patible with our national honor, the limit 
within which we shall not hesitate to come 
toan understanding. Now, however, peace 
means an ignominious surrender, and we 
prefer to die rather than be humiliated.” 

Confusing to U. S. readers were the 
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Acme 
War Minister Ho 
Te dug tank traps. 


Generals Ho. War Minister of the Na- 
tionalist Government, defender of Peiping 
and official commander of all Chinese 
troops in the north is General Ho Ying- 
chin. Commander of the Chinese forces 
along the Lwan River to the east is Gen- 
eral Ho Chu-kuo. None too sure of Ho 
Chu-kuo’s ability to hold off Japan, Ho 
Ying-chin first ordered General Tsai Ting- 
kai of Shanghai’s immortal roth Route 
Army up to assist him, then telegraphed 
frantically to “Christian General” Feng 
Yu-hsiang, onetime War Lord of Peiping, 
onetime Nationalist War Minister, recent 
bitter enemy of Chiang Kai-shek, to come 
to the aid of his country. A practical 
Chinese, fat General Feng thought of the 
seven well-drilled, well-equipped Japanese 
brigades south of the Great Wall and 
promptly refused to leave his comfortable 
home in Kalgan. 


Meanwhile behind the heavily sand- 
bagged walls of Miyun, less practical 
Chinese settled down to sell it as dearly as 
possible. They admitted Miyun would 
soon crumple under a real artillery bar- 
tage. In the valley below they had dug a 
Criss- — ‘7 of — nches, some wide & 
deep (7 . by 8 ft.), to trap Japanese 
tanks lke's so many haa ints. At best they 


_— to make brave nuisances of them- 
selves, 






TIME 


Foreign News— (Continued) 


Japan was. willing to let the “stupid 
heads” make a little trouble. If Japan 
closes its pincers swiftly, dramatically on 
Peiping, it will make loud world news. If 
it closes them slowly, perhaps no one will 
notice. 

As a last defense General Ho Ying-chin 
continued to mount artillery round the old 
walls of Peiping. He announced that once 
Japan took possession of Miyun, 4o mi. 
away, Peiping’s gates would be closed, its 
guns turned against all comers, soldiers 
or refugees. 

The evacuation of Peiping’s priceless art 
treasures, begun months ago (TIME, Feb. 




















Muto 


given his head. 


GENERAL 
He was 


20), continued last week. And U. S. cor- 
respondents learned what had become of 
15 of the most valuable paintings in the 
ancient Summer Palace; also why French 
soldiers and marines were quartered in the 
Tientsin Naval Hospital. Young Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang removed the paintings 
from the Summer Palace-last November, 
it was revealed. Where he put them, to 
whom he sold them, remains to be seen. 
As for the hospital buildings: the Young 
Marshal had secretly sold them to author- 
ities of the Tientsin French Concession, 
giving an official bill of sale, taking the 
cash for himself & retinue to live on in 
Europe. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


War 


Thousands of men have died in battle 
in the four quarters of the globe in the 
past ten years, but until last week no 
nation had formally declared war since 
the League of Nations was founded. Para- 
guay, which has been fighting Bolivia in 
the steaming sponge of the Gran Chaco 
jungle for eleven months, took the brash 
step. A few hours after Bolivia had 
formally rejected the peace overtures of 
neighboring Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru, pudgy President Eusebio Ayala of 
issued a proclamation: 


Paraguay 


23 


“ec 


. Therefore Paraguay fulfills its 
duty by declaring before the world the 
existence of war with Bolivia, in order to 
enable other states, especially our neigh- 
bors, to regulate their relations with the 
belligerents.’ 

That sentence revealed Paraguay’ 
egy. It forced Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and Peru to declare neutrality, thus cut- 
ting off landlocked Bolivia from import- 
ing munitions. Paraguay on the broad 
Parana River, which like the Amazon is 
an international waterway, can bring sup- 
plies straight up from the sea. 

The rainy season, which has kept hos- 
tilities at a standstill, is nearly over. 
Bolivia’s troops, under command of Ger- 
man General Hans Kundt, have been pre- 


S strat- 


paring for a new offensive by bombing 
Paraguayan bases from the air. Fortnight 


ago Paraguayan President 
dangerous statement: 

“Tt the aerial bombardment of civilian 
centres continues, enraged Paraguayan 
public opinion may kill Bolivian prisoners 
of war.” 

Bolivia’s reply to that was a threat to 
blow Paraguay’s capital, Asuncion, off the 
map. 

Coincident with the declaration of war 
came, for home consumption, reports of 
a great Paraguayan victory: at Fort 
Gondra a heavy attack had been launched, 
masses of Bolivian munitions captured, 
and the Bolivian Campero regiment 
“virtually annihilated.” All this was 
promptly denied by Bolivian headquarters. 
Meanwhile the first U. S. correspondent 
to visit the actual battle front in the 
Chaco, Anthony Patric of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, had his first report pub- 
lished in the U. S. He wrote: 

“It is near Nanawa, the Verdun of the 
Chaco, that the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
armies are locked in a battle which may 
determine the ultimate winner of the war. 
Modern trench methods have — been 
adopted by both sides. At some parts of 
the Nanawa front, the enemy forces are 
less than 1oo feet apart. Although the 
trenches are crudely built and uncomfort- 
able, the sanitary conditions are good. ... 

“The Paraguayans appeared to be well 
supplied with ammunition. They certainly 
did not attempt to economize during the 
hours of my visit. Their aim, however, 
was not particularly deadly. The Bolivians 


Ayala made a 


used their guns sparingly, apparently 
under orders to conserve their ammuni- 
tion. 

“Tt was during my stay at the front that 
the important battle of Gondra began 
The Bolivian division was concealed near 
Gondra in particularly thick jungle. The 
troops were well camouflaged and 


equipped with machine guns. Picked in- 
fantry companies stood ready to advance 
with fixed bayonets. The Bolivians awaited 
the enemy’s attack and let them advance 
almost in front of their lines. Then, with 
Paraguayans at the 20-yard mark, the 
Bolivian guns opened up, raking the Para- 
guayan lines with a terrific fire. The 
battle was hardly 15 minutes old before 
about 120 Paraguayan bodies were strewn 
over the battlefield. Bolivian casualties 
were much lighter.” 
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The New Pictures 

The Warrior’s Husband (Fox-Lasky) 
is a farce about the Amazons, somewhat 
in the manner popularized by John Er- 
skine. It shows them happily inhabiting 
a country where the men—mostly efiemi- 
nate or superannuated—have the social 
position usually ascribed to ladies in the 














TrRUEX & SANDFORD 


Diana’s girdle turns the trick. 


age of Victoria. Handsome young Antiope 
(Elissa Landi), assistant general of the 
Amazon army, is incredulous when told 
that Greek troops, all males, are threat- 
ening the Amazon capital. Her sister, 
Queen Hippolyta (Marjorie Rambeau) is 
amazed when one of her counselors sug- 
gests that she try the unheard of experi- 
ment of marriage. She ridicules the idea 
of staying faithful to her silky little groom 
(Ernest Truex) but agrees to the cere- 
mony because her treasury is running short 
of money and his mother has plenty of it. 
The main trouble with The Warrior’s Hus- 
band is that its theme lacks capacity for 
development. Once the original idea sinks 
in there is nothing very comical—unless 
you think a joke improves with repetition 
—about the war with the Greeks which 
presently sets in. Naturally Antiope falls 
in love with a Greek hoplite (David Man- 
ners). When Hercules—portrayed as a 
puffing, timid lout by Stanley Sandford— 
stumbles into camp he is roguishly made 
a prisoner by Hippolyta’s ringlet-bearded 
little spouse, who subsequently realizes 
that he can advance his coy campaign for 
the emancipation of men by giving Her- 
cules what he came for, the girdle of 
Diana. When Hercules skulks off with 
this talisman, the Amazons’ power over 
their men goes with it. The Amazon army 
surrenders as promptly and completely as 
could be expected. 

This second production for Fox by 
Jesse Louis Lasky, longtime Paramount- 
Publix vice president, has some of the 
qualities which distinguished his first, Zoo 
in Budapest. It is beautifully mounted, 
magnificently photographed and handled 


with more taste than the stage version 
from which it was adapted by Ralph 
Spence. Typical shot: Amazon troops sa- 
luting Hippolyta with a gesture calling at- 
tention to their most celebrated physical 
characteristic. 
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The Kiss Before the Mirror (Uni- 
versal) is a thoughtful little drama based 
on the premise that you should think 
twice before you give your wife a kiss 
while she is at her dressing table. Two 
men try it in this picture. Both fare badly. 
Dr. Beérnstoff (Paul Lukas) suspects from 
Mrs. Bernstoff’s indifference that she is 
preparing for a rendezvous. When his 
suspicions are verified, he kills her, then 
tells the whole story to his old friend and 
lawyer Dr. Paul Held (Frank Morgan). 
Dr. Held wastes no time kissing Mrs. 
Held (Nancy Carroll) under the same cir- 
cumstances and with the same results— 
except that, instead of killing his unfaith- 
ful spouse immediately, he merely insists 
that she attend the trial of Dr. Bernstoff. 
He then puts up such an eloquent defence 
that the prisoner is acquitted and Mrs 
Held really sees the error of her ways. 

Adapted from a Hungarian comedy by 
Ladislaus Fodor, directed by James Whale, 
The Kiss Before the Mirror has a smooth 
surface, good acting and a compactly 
organized, if tricky, story. It lacks action 
and emphasis. Good shot: Dr. Held 
listening with growing interest to his wife’s 


tirade at him for mussing her hair. 





——«¢ 


The Barbarian (Me tr o-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) contains a personage whose type 
used to be almost as important in. the 
cinema as the cowboy whom he helped to 
supplant. He is a sheik wearing a romantic 
turban, bed-sheets and a polite but hungrv 
leer. His name is Jamil (Ramon Novarro) 
and he is first seen functioning, for reasons 
of his own, as a guide to tourists in a 
Cairo hotel. When the proud but passion- 
ate fiancée (Myrna Loy) of a swagger 
young Englishman arrives to see the sights, 
it is not hard to guess how Jamil will show 
them to her. He kidnaps her in the desert, 
sings to her, takes her to his native village, 
beats her, lets her go back to Cairo to 
her Britisher, abducts her once 


marry 
more just before the ceremony. For 
cinemaddicts of the current crop—who 


may be less ready than their predecessors 
to believe that sheiks are irresistible per se 
—Authors Edgar Selwyn & Anita Loos 
contributed a new mite to the formula: 
the heroine explains Jamil’s fascination for 
her by telling him that her mother was an 
Egyptian. 

Efforts to dress up the theme—by such 
touches as this er by having Jamil take 
himself a shade less seriously than the old 
sheiks used to do—help, not to modernize 
the picture, but to give it a certain wistful 
charm. The memory of Rudolph Valentino 
is still green in Hollywood. In The Sheik 
(1921) he coined a U. S. epithet and a 
mint of money for Paramount. The Bar- 
barian is more than a belated imitation; 
like some of the songs which Jamil sings 
it is a plaintive serenade, begging audiences 
not to forget an old favorite. Most in- 
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evitable shot: Myrna Loy, dreamily in- 
dignant, slicing Novarro’s cheek with a 
camel whip. 








~~ 


The Eagle and the Hawk (Para. 
mount). What the sheik was to the com. 
paratively repressed cinemaddicts of the 
early 1920's, the aviator is to audiences 
now. The contemporary hero does not en- 
tirely gain by the comparison. He is coy- 
ered with grease and what he has to say 
for himself is frequently drowned out by 
the uproar of machine guns and propellers 
with which the talkies so constantly belie 
their name. In this picture routine shots 
and noises of planes taking off, landing, 
crashing, planes upside down, on their 
noses, in hangars or at war with each 
other serve almost to obliterate an interest- 
ing character study of a War ace who 
shoots himself because he despises the busi- 
ness of killing human beings whom he has 
no reason to hate. When he gets a chance, 
Fredric March—a _ conscientious, intelli- 
gent rather than a brilliant actor—makes 
the growing emotional pressure of a man 
who finds himself in a quandary which he 
can do nothing to escape, seem immensely 
credible and vivid. The incident in the 
story by John Monk Saunders is as melo- 
dramatic as is customary for narratives of 
its type. The last sequence—in which a 
gunner puts the pilot’s corpse in a plane 
and riddles it with bullets to make it look 
as though he had died in battle—is char- 
acteristic. But even episodes like the one 


in which Jerry Young (March) shoots 
down a young German ace, then has 


hysterics at a banquet in his honor to cele- 
brate the achievement, acquire validity 
from March’s handling of his role. 
Because the main substance of the pic- 
ture is true, original and, in its conclusion, 
daring, The Eagle and the Hawk is worth 
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Marcu & GRANT 
The planes obliterate the people. 


seeing. Cary Grant gives a sound per 
formance as Jerry Young’s bloodthirsty 
gunner. Jack Oakie’s customary comedy 
r6éle—of a young man overcome by breezy 
concupiscence—fits in well. Good shot: 
March, off for London on furlough, taking 
leave of Oakie, lounging in a bathtub o 
the lawn outside his quarters. 
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Rockefellers v. Rivera, 

Into the lobby of Rockefeller Center’s 
towering RCA Building last week stalked 
Rental Manager Hugh Robertson, fol- 
lowed by twelve uniformed guards. The 
procession halted before a huge (63 ft. 
by 17 ft.) unfinished fresco on the wall 
facing the doors. Its bright colors and 
hard, compact figures filled the lobby like 
a parade. On scaffolding before it stood 
a big, drooping man with a gloomy face 
and sad Mexican eyes: Diego Rivera, the 
guard called to Rivera to come down from 
his scaffold. He laid down his big brushes 
and the tin kitchen plate he uses for a 
palette, climbed nimbly down the ladder. 
Mr. Robertson handed him an envelop. 
It held a check for $14,000, last payment 
on the $21,000 due Rivera for his work. 
It held too a letter telling him he was fired. 
Artist Rivera woodenly went to his work 
shack on the lobby balcony to change from 
his overalls. At once more guards ap- 
peared, pushed away the movable scaffold. 
Others came with planking. Within half 
an hour, the unfinished fresco was covered 
with tarpaper and a wooden screen. Mean- 
while one of Rivera’s assistants rushed 
hysterically out to the restaurant where 
six other assistants were dining, to spread 
the news and detonate 1933's biggest art 
story. 

The seven assistants rushed back, gib- 
bering with indignation. Assistant Luci- 
enne Bloch, daughter of Swiss Composer 
Ernest Bloch, scraped the white paint off 
two second-story windows to form the 
words: “Workers Unite,’ “Help! Protect 
Rivera M. . . Guards stopped her from 
finishing the word “Murals.” By nightfall 
Communists began to swarm in Rocke- 
feller Plaza, the new thoroughfare cutting 
through Rockefeller Center. They churned 
about, cheering for the man whom they 
had read out of their party four years 
ago, waving banners “Save Rivera’s Paint- 
ing,” marching & counter-marching around 
the RCA Building. Mounted police 
pranced on the outskirts, shooed them 
away before audiences issuing from the 
two Rockefeller Center cinema houses 
could jam the district. 

Next day newspapers splashed across 
their front pages the ostensible reason for 
all the hubbub. On May 1 (May Day), 
near the 


centre of the Fresco had ap- 
peared a small head of Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin. John D. Rockefeller ,Jr.’s son 


Nelson had asked Rivera “to substitute 
the face of some unknown man where 
Lenin’s face now appears.” Rivera had 
countered by offering to balance Lenin 


with a portrait of Abraham Lincoln. The 
Rockefellers exploded, fired Rivera 
Four nights later Rivera, his temper 


hidden by a lazy smile, told an audience 
in Manhattan’s Town Hall that of course 
‘ls art. was Communistic propaganda. 
Miter the Communists had read him out 
of the party, “one thing was left for me: 
‘0 prove that my theory would be accepted 
In an industrial nation where capitalists 
tule... . I had to come as a spy, in 
disguise. Sometimes in times of war a man 
Cisguises himself as a tree. My paintings 


in this country have become increasingly 
and gradually clearer.” Speaking in I'rench 
he said, “Art is like ham—it nourishes 
people.” The interpreter translated jambon 
as “food.” The audience shouted “Ham!” 
and Rivera nodded. He concluded, “Be- 
cause there is a logic of history, the RCA 
Building will assume its real function— 
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WORK 


1ttonal 


RIVERA AT 


“Art 


, 


is like ham.’ 
the time depends upon the will of the 
workers. ” 

While everybody went off half-cocked, 
the facts slowly emerged. Last November 
Todd, Robertson, Todd, building & renting 
managers of Rockefeller Center, planned 
the RCA. Building’s lobby as a liberal 
museum. They selected the social-tech- 
nical theme, “New Frontiers,” to be exe- 
cuted by three foreign muralists, Spanish 
José Maria Sert, British Frank Brangwyn 
and Mexican Diego Rivera. To Rivera was 
assigned the subject, ‘““Man at the cross- 
roads looking with uncertainty but hope 
for a new solution.” Last, November, at 
the depression’s low, the U. S. was pessi- 
mistic; capitalists pondered Communists, 
wondered whether Revolution was a pos- 


sibility. To Rivera's hiring by the Rocke- 
fellers the publicity was tremendous. 
Rivera knew that John D. Rockefeller 


Jr.’s wife and his son Nelson were trustees 
of Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art 
which gave Rivera a show a year ago. In 
that show was many a frankly Com- 
munistic picture by Rivera, notably a 
fresco Frozen showing starving 
men, idle mills. In early March, one of 
Rockefeller Center’s architects, Raymond 
Hood, went to Detroit where Rivera was 
finishing his frescoes for the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. He approved Rivera’s big, 
colored sketch for Rockefeller Center. 
The sketch showed a central figure who 
looked like a blond Russian (eventually 
posed by Tammany Boss John Francis 
Curry’s grandnephew Hugh Jr., 22) under 
a big television machine which projected 
on the rest of the design the worker's 
choices. These were: marching soldiers 


Assets, 






with gas-masked heads like wasps; Com- 
munists trooping in Moscow’s Red Square; 
a group of unemployed rioting under hard- 
jawed mounted police; socialite bridge- 
players and fox-trotters; women exercis- 
ing; students; a worker, a student and 
an unemployed worker listening to a 
Leader. Through the composition criss- 
crossed two spurs, showing enormously 
magnified disease bacteria and a galaxy of 
constellations. Rivera produced another 
preliminary sketch in black and white and 
a third, larger one in full color. Both of 
these were approved by Todd, Robertson, 
Todd. In none was the head of the Leader 
that of Lenin. 

Late in March Rivera squared off at his 
bare white wall in the RCA lobby. Tick- 
ets were issued to watch him do his daily 
stint. Art students, businessmen and Com- 
munists bought tickets as Rivera slowly 
spread paint down over the wall in a 
characteristic composition made up of 
huge, chunky units. Rockefeller Center 
workmen came free. Painting directly on 
wet plaster as in all true fresco, Rivera 
put on the wall the essentials of his sub- 
mitted and approved sketches. Nelson 
Rockefeller came too to watch, told Rivera 
he liked the fresco. On May Day Rivera 
came to the head of the Leader, made it 
the head of Lenin. 

Soon afterwards Rivera and his 
sistants became aware of a changed atti- 
tude in Rockefeller Center. The number 
of guards was increased. When Rivera 
brought men to photograph his fresco, 
they were sent away. Personal feuds 
sprang up between the Rockefeller Center 
guards and Rivera’s assistants. A guard 
threatened to brain an assistant if he tried 
to take a snapshot. Rivera’s heavy scaf- 
folding was replaced by a movable scaf- 
fold. Rivera draped tracing paper over 
the outside railing, screening the platform 
from the guards, and a woman assistant 
took a camera from under her skirt to 
photograph, close up, part of the fresco 
The scaffold was moved, the operation re- 
peated until Rivera had photographs of the 
whole fresco. He was scarcely surprised 
that the Rockefellers objected to his work 
when they saw it as living art 
what it meant. 

Last week Rivera cashed 
check, went to see his lawyer. 


as- 


and realized 


his $14,000 
He was told 
he might sue to establish an artist’s dubi- 
ous right under an “implied covenant” to 
force exhibition of his work, but that he 


had no legal right to the fresco he had 
sold and been paid for. He fell back on 
moral question” of the artist's right 


“to express himself; and the right to re- 
ceive the judgment of the world, of pos- 
terity.” Said he: “They have no right, 
little group of minded 
people tO assassinate my that 
of my colleagues. They my 
sketches.”” He offered to do whole 
thing over gratis on any fit Manhattan 
wall offered him 


To this the Rockefellers said nothing. 
The RCA Building was on the newspa- 
pers’ front pages again. They noted that 
Rivera who needs walls to 


this commercial 
work and 


iccepted 


the 


Communisti 


work on has worked on the walls of ““com- 
mercial minded” people exclusively for 
the past year. Rivera’s next commission 


after the RCA Building was a “Forge and 
Foundry” mural for General Motors Corp 
at its building in Chicago’s Century of 
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Progress Exposition (see p. 14). After U NY 
the Rivera-Rockefeller ruckus, General M I iy 


Motors paused to consider what it had 
better do. 


Bar Art 

Many a Manhattan architect out of a 
job sat down at his drawing board last 
month to plot a setting for legal beer. His 
incentive was a contest of the Architects’ 
Emergency Committee. Last week the de- 
signs for taprooms, cafés and beer gardens 
were hung in Manhattan’s Industrial Mart, 
an idea showroom for the hotel & restau- 
rant trade. One Peter Copeland, an archi- 
tect who has not paid his rent in two 
months, won the first prize for both cafés 
and taprooms. His café had a modernistic 
oval bar in blue and white. One Kate 
Hall won first prize for a beer garden de- 
sign, showing tables around a mammoth 
blue vase and plots of pink flowers, the 
walls shaded by a yellow awning. One 

















Turk Mont & FRIENDS 
He suits abodes to bars. 


contestant entered a design for a café with 


a glass front that could be raised or 
lowered to open it to the sidewalk. Last 


week hotel men went to the Mart for ideas 
for equipment. Three orders resulted. 

Far from unemployed last week was the 
prince of U. S._ bar-makers: James 
(“Jimmy”) Mont, 29, a slim, Manhattan- 
ized Turk. He was an unsuccessful in- 
terior decorator until in June, 1932, he got 
the idea of using fancy bars as a wedge to 
re-decorate people’s apartments. He would 
sell a bar that looked fine in his Modern 
Salon Co.’s Manhattan showroom but 
looked like a fair carrousel in the custom- 
er’s apartment. Then Mont would re- 
decorate the room to match the bar, the 
whole apartment to match the room. He 
made more ornate bars, got bigger decorat- 
ing jobs. He puts all his profits back into 
the business, keeps 50 men busy in his 
Manhattan factory. Last February he 
opened a second Manhattan showroom in 
the St. Moritz Hotel. Next fortnight he 
will open a $50,000 display at the Tray- 
more in Atlantic City. Mont bars run 
all the way from $80 to $8,000. His best 
customers: top grade speakeasies, under- 
world tycoons. 





Bach in Bethlehem 

Last winter when Death took John 
Frederick Wolle, musical folk felt as 
though the passing of a great conductor 
meant the passing of a great institution. 
John Frederick Wolle founded the Bach 
Festivals in Bethlehem, Pa., kept them as 
potently alive as the steel industry which 
grew to spread its commercial smoke over 
practically everything else in Bethlehem. 
Farmers and later factory workers came 
to share “Mr. Fred’s” love for the music 
of Bach, for the great B Minor Mass 
whose choruses they learned to sing like 
professionals. 

Last week, despite the gloomy predic- 


tions, the Moravian Trombone Choir 
climbed to the belfry of Lehigh Uni- 
versity’s Packer Memorial Chapel, an- 


nounced the beginning of another Bach 


Festival. Bach enthusiasts had come from 
Vermont, Georgia, New York, Minne- 
apolis. Again 240 Bethlehem natives rev- 


erently intoned the Mass’s pleading Kyrie, 
the deeply moving Crucifixus, the climac- 
tic Lt Resurrexit. 

Bethlehem this spring entrusted its 
festival to the leadership of Bruce An- 
derson Carey, a_ bespectacled, broad- 
shouldered Canadian of 57 who teaches at 
Girard College in Philadelphia, trains and 
conducts the Mendelssohn Glee Club so 
well that Conductor Leopold Stokowski 
frequently engages it to sing difncult 
choral works with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Like blond-mopped Stokowski, 
Bruce Carey conducted last week without 
a baton, bringing out the Mass’s mighty 
effects with direct, compelling gestures of 
his two bare hands. During intermission 
lestival directors met to discuss ways & 
means of perpetuating Fred Wolle’s idea, 
to keep Bethlehem the U. S. headquarters 
for Bach. So satisfied were they all with 
the performance of Conductor Carey that 
they engaged him to be Wolle’s permanent 


successor. 


“ae 
Businessmen’s Orchestra 

A butcher who handled a buil-fiddle as 
familiarly as if it were one of the big car- 
casses hanging in his refrigerator, a Sears, 
Roebuck accountant who plays the viola, 
a postman who is also a flutist, and 100 
other double-lived Chicago businessmen 
hurried from their workaday jobs early 
one night last week, dressed themselves in 
freshly-pressed business suits and set out 
for Orchestra Hall to demonstrate how 
well a band of earnest, carefully-rehearsed 
amateurs could play. 

John Ruef, a salesman for Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., sounded an A on his 
oboe. During the noisy tuning up several of 
the amateurs nervously knocked the music 
off their racks. But once under way they 
traversed bravely the technical difficulties 
of a Bach Chorale and Fugue, of Brahms’s 
great Fourth Symphony. Violinist Amy 
Neill, wife Lawyer Avern Scolnik 
who fiddled in the orchestra, soloed so ex- 
pertly that critics complained sincerely 
about her playing so seldom in public. 
Wives and families of the players ap- 
plauded so persistently that portly Con- 
ductor Clarence Evans got some real ex- 
ercise bowing. But in all Orchestra Hall 





of 





that evening there was none so proud as 
brawny, bald George Lytton who sat well 
back in the orchestra, hugging a_ bull. 
fiddle near Butcher Hugo Haberland. 
Big George Lytton came forward just 
once, to hand over the concert’s proceeds 
to Pianist Rudolph Ganz, president of the 
Bohemian Club which is concentrating this 
year on helping indigent musicians. Every- 
one in the audience knew that the modest 
contra-bassist was the founder of the Chi- 
cago Businessmen’s Orchestra, that for 
eleven years he had borne the brunt of its 
expenses, given it a place to rehearse in 
his big Hub Store. Boxing, not music, was 
George Lytton’s hobby when he first 
joined his father in the men’s clothing 
business. He used to be regarded as ama- 
teur heavyweight champion, fought in his 











Underwood & Underwood 


GEORGE LYTTON 


. holds rehearsals in the fitting-room 


youth against Jim Corbett, Bob Fitzsin- 
mons, Jack Johnson. He kept punching 
bags and skipping ropes in his office where 
now he has double-basses and oboes (his 
collection includes 28 big fiddles) which 
he lends to his fellow amateurs. 

On Friday nights throughout the winter 
the Orchestra congregates in the Hut 
Store fitting-room. Conductor Evans, 3 
Chicago Symphony viola player, is the 
on'y paid professional in the lot. The 
concert-master is Sidney James, a hané 
some, white-haired chemical 





engineel. | 
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One of the ‘cellists is a brain-specialist—| 


Dr. Adrien Henri Pierre Eugéne Ver 


brugghen, son of Belgian Henri Verbrut-| 


ghen who used to conduct the Minneapoli' 
Symphony. 

Four years ago Los Angeles follow 
Chicago's lead, started a Businessme?: 
Orchestra under L. M. Bardet, a grain & 
feed man. Akron, Ohio, has an orchestt 
composed of doctors and dentists, orgalr 
ized so efficiently that when its member 
are called out on emergency cases thet 
are alternate players ready to take thei 
places. 
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4 ERE in these five splendid types of Good- 


year Hose is the quality hose that will 


exactly suit your need and purse. 


Your hardware dealer has your choice for you. 


You may choose Goodyear Emerald Cord — 
widely recognized as the finest quality hose 


at any price—or the new light extra-strong 


‘\ 


Goodyear Supertwist Cord, ideal for women 
and children to handle, or “Wingfoot,” “Glide,” 
r “Pathfinder.” 


Whatever your choice of Goodyear Hose you 
are certain to get the utmost hose value for 
your money, because Goodyear design, mate- 
rials and construction™ assure longer hose life, 


better hose service. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME—An extra length or two of Goodyear Hose in your home or garage 


for emergency use is an added protection against fire hazard 


*All Goodyear Lawn and Garden Hose contains the essential construction for longer hose life: COTTON CORD CARCASS 
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High speed, Low speed, Any speed 





double-range| 








Car makers say: “Good Oil i 


FORD: “Only high grade engine 
oil should be used... Inferior oils 
have a tendency to carbonize 
quickly, also ‘gum up’ on piston 
rings, valve stems and bearings.” 
STUDEBAKER: “Use nothing 
but highest quality oil...The 
use of a poor quality or improper 
grade of oil will materially 
shorten the life of the engine in 
your car.” 


CHEVROLET: “‘Good oil ischeaper 
than repair bills. None but the 
best grades should be used.” 


PLYMOUTH: “Lubricating with 
best materials and utmost care 


MOBILOIL 





s Cheaper than Repair Bills!” 


will be repaid many times by 
long wear and good service.” 


PACKARD: ‘“‘Do not use cheap 
or little known lubricants. High 
grade lubricants are the most 
economical in the long run.” 


CHRYSLER: “Care should be 
taken when selecting engine oil 
to make certain it is of highest 
quality.” 


7 7 7 


Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum 
radio programs — every Friday 
night at 9:30 Daylight Time, 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


MAKES OLD CARS LAST LONGER 


NU QCA © ye 


The Mobiloil Chart of 


















BUICK .. 
CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET 


CHRYSLER 
(Imperial 6, 70, 77) 


CHRYSLER (8-cyt.) . . 


CHRYSLER 


(all others) 


DE SOTO 





HUPMOBILE 
LA SALLE 





For cars not listed see complete 





OMETIMES you drive slow — sometimes 
fast! And when you do drive fast and find | 
yourself on the straightaway within reach of | 
an easy 60 or 70, you don’t want to be caught | 
with an oil that won’t protect your engine! 

Yet you will find on today’s market many 
“depression oils” —made to sell at a price. These 
oils are not built for punishment. Today’s high 
speeds break them down. Your engine meets 
deadly wear. You lose in shortened car life. 








KEEPS NEW CARS YOUNG 
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youre always safe with one oil — 


Mobiloil 


LINCOLN 
NASH (10-90, 11-90) . . 


NASH (Special, Adv. 460, 
Twin Ign. 6 and 8— 490, 
8-90, 9-90) 


NASH (10-80, 11-80) . . 
NASH (all others) . 
OLDSMOBILE .... 
PACKARD 
PIERCE-ARROW .. 
PLYMOUTH 
PONTIAC 


STUDEBAKER ... 
WHIPPET 
WILLYS-KNIGHT . . 


Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s 


With Mobiloil, however, you can drive at 
any speed with certainty of protection. Mobiloil 
is a double-range oil. Its extra stamina at ex- 
tremes of speed has made it the world’s largest- 
selling oil. 

The double-range principle gives you full 
rich lubrication at all speeds. At slow speeds 
double-range Mobiloil will not gum up pistons, 





valves and rings. You get no hard carbon. At 
high speeds — unlike ordinary oils -— double- 
range Mobiloil does not thin out dangerously. 
Your engine gets full protection. Yourcar lasts 
longer. Meanwhile you use less oil and spend 
less for repairs. 

Decide to make sure of these savings in your 
car now. See your Mobiloil dealer today! 


SOCONY-VACGU UM 


CORPORATION 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





TO THE MAN WHO A//CHT 








HAVE OWNED A LASALLE 


ee f° Foul w Aeifle wow tl 


There is one revealing distinction which belongs to La Salle 
alone among all the cars of its price: it is impossible to 
conceive of a place or an event where La Salle would not 
be adequate to the occasion. You can call the entire roll 
of American watering places—and you can add a formal 
engagement at the Waldorf or the Ritz—and at never a 
place would you hesitate to meet the doorman’s scrutiny 
through the window of your La Salle. . Nor would 
you expect anything else, once you had comprehended 
the La Salle tradition. For La Salle came out of Cadillac 
—and bore, from the very date of its introduction, 


the unimpeachable hallmark of Cadillac prestige. 


© A GENERAL 


(la chelle vg» 


< ben 
Sed === 





MOTORS WALUE © 


And thus it is that a new La Salle is such a wise invest- 
ment. For, superimposed upon its matchless quality and 
its incomparably delightful performance, is the very 
tangible value of a car that really “belongs.” 

There’s a lesson here, most obviously, for those who 
pay the price of La Salle—but fail of La Salle’s prestige. 
And we think there’s a moral equally strong for the 
man who might have owned a La Salle for just a trifle 
more. . . . When the time arrives for you to decide 
once more on a motor car, we hope you'll remember 
and act upon this undeniable fact—you'll never 


encounter a place on earth too smart for a La Salle. 





The Coupe, $2245, f.o.b, Detroit—5 wire wheels standard—G.M.A.C, terms available 
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Tar Heel Tennis 

The University of North Carolina is 
noted for being one of the two oldest State 
universities in the U. S., for having on its 
faculty George Bernard Shaw's biographer 
Archibald Henderson, for the leisurely at- 
mosphere of its green old campus at 
Chapel Hill. Athletically it is notable be- 
cause the members of its teams, instead 
of naming themselves after wild animals, 
are quite content to be called “tar heels”; 
and because its tennis team in the last 
four years has won 62 consecutive 
matches. When North Carolina’s tennists 
last week completed their fifth tour of 
Northern colleges they had beaten Navy, 
Maryland, N. Y. U., Army, Yale, Harvard, 
Brown. The score of the Army match, 6 to 
3, was the closest. This helped to shake 
the familiar alibi of the Northern colleges 
—that the Southerners have had two 











International 


Coacn JoHN KENFIELD 
The biggest find is smaller. 


months more practice when they meet. 
Last week North Carolina’s tennists made 
the alibi seem even more inadequate when 
they finished their 1933 schedule by win- 
ning the Southern Conference champion- 
ship for the fourth year in a row 

The Conference tournament is really 
two tournaments, one a round-robin for 
teams, one a draw tournament for indi- 
vidual champions in singles and doubles 
That North Carolina would win the team 
championship against the three other 
teams entered was a foregone conclusion. 
Their score was seven points to one for 
Duke, one for Virginia, none for V. M. I. 
Wilmer Hines and Lenoir Wright. No. 1 
and No. z for North Carolina. won the 
doubles title together and then played 
each other in the singles final. It was a 
match they had played many times before, 
on the same courts. Hines, steadier and 
stronger overhead, lost the first set. then 
used the advantage of Wright’s surprise to 
win the next two easily. After the rest 
Wright, a Phi Beta Kappa man who pre- 
fers brawn to brain on a tennis court, ran 
up a 3-1 lead. Hines, steady, methodical, 


clever, whittled down the lead, took the 
set, match & title 2-6, 6-1, 6-1, 6-4. 

One reason for the crack tennis teams 
at North Carolina is the fact that tennis 
there has all the earmarks of a major 
sport. Partly because the climate favors 
the game almost all year round, partly be- 
cause a tennis tradition has grown up, 
there are over 50 courts. North Carolina’s 
tennis competition with Duke is unique. 
There are 200 players on a side. Another 
reason is North Carolina’s tennis coach, 
brown little John Kenfield who has been 
going down to Chapel Hill between seasons 
at the Lake Shore Country Club at Glen- 
coe, Ill. since 1928. That spring the Tar 
Heels lost two matches. The next year 
they lost to Princeton. Since then they 
have lost to no one. Mild and affable in 
demeanor, North Carolina’s Coach Ken- 
field is a strict disciplinarian. In 1930 he 
benched his No. 1 player for breaking 
training. Before he turned professional, he 
played well enough to reach the semi-finals 
of the national clay court championship in 
1920. Now nearing 40, he is spry enough 
to give any of his protégés a match, beat 
most of them except Hines and Wright. 
Without the methodology of Mercer Beas- 
ley, who trains New Orleans tennists with 
special wall-boards, scrupulous diets and a 
set of orizinal aphorisms, Coach Kenfield 
manages to give his pupils some of the feel- 
ing for placement, the sense of anticipation 
that he had to develop himself because 
his size made it hard to cover the court. 
Coach Kenfield is 5 ft. 6 in. His most 
distinguished protégé to date is Bryan 
(“Bitsy”) Grant, 2 in. smaller, who was 
No. 1 on last year’s Tar Heel team. Tire- 
less little Grant was national clay court 
champion in 1930, Southern singles cham- 
pion for four years. 
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Head Play v. Broker’s Tip 

The finish of the Kentucky Derby last 
fortnight was a fight between two jockeys, 
Don Meade on Broker’s Tip, who won, 
and Harry Fisher on Head Play. who 
complained that Meade had fouled him in 
the stretch. Last week Churchill Downs 
stewards suspended Meade for 30 days, 
Fisher for 35, and a crowd of 40,000 went 
to Pimlico, Md. to see most of the Derby 
horses run again. Rumors that Broker’s 
Tip would be scratched because of an os- 
selet (protruding bone in ankle) were 
roundly denied by his trainer, William 
Hurley. Said Trainer Hurley: “He'll run 
even if the track freezes over and we 
have to put ice skates on him.” 

Ice skates were possibly what Broker’s 
Tip needed last week. Instead of freezing 
over, the track was sloppy after a week 
of rain. Broker’s Tip started last, man- 
aged to creep up to ninth in a field of ten, 
then slipped back to tenth. unable to find 
any pace in the tricky footing. Jockey 
Jimmy Smith eased him off to a slow can- 
ter and he came in a discredited last. 
lengths behind the field. This time Head 
Play’s jockey. Charley Kurtsinger, would 
have had a hard time picking a fight even 
if he had wanted to. There was no other 
jockey close to him a furlong after the 
start. Only Ladysman, beaten favorite in 
the Derby, challenged in the back stretch, 








This Year the 


| Wise Traveler 
to ECROPE 


Wi LL sail American One- 
Class on one of the fast liners of the 
Baltimore Mail. Not only because 
fares are lower than they’ve been in 
years, but because the high standard 
of speed, service, and comfort assured 
on an established transatlantic line 
makes a strong appeal to Americans. 
Quite naturally, too, you find on 
these one-class ships traveling com- 
panions who are congenial. 


For as little as $9.00 a day you can 
enjoy the luxury of a spacious outside 
stateroom. And the finest accommo- 
dations, with spotless tiled private 
bath, tub or shower, add only a little 
to the rate. No more than the cost of 
stopping at a hotel; transportation 
practically costs nothing. 


Take Your Own Car 





| 
| he real way to see Europe—and the least expen- 


sive way, too—is to drive your own car, You'll go 
places and see things the average tourist misses en- 
tively. “Seeing Europe for $5 a Day” is a booklet 
which gives the actual experience of an American 
driving his own car. Write for free copy today. 


All staterooms are 
outside, amidships, 
on upper decks; 60% 
with private bath 
or shower. Broad 
decks; spacious 
lounges. Passengers 
say the food is sp!en- 
did. Bar adjoining 








smoking room. Sailing every week to 
liavre and Hamburg. Rates as low as 
ONE ROUND 


SOO WAY TRIP Sigil 


Slightly More with Private Bath 


Consult any Roosevelt-].M.M. office or authorized 
steamship agency or write direct to 
Baltimore for folders. 


BALTIMORE 
MAIL LINE 














28 TIME 


4585 miles from_, 


your swivel chair.. 











From swivel chair to deck chair... about a week... and 
you'll be there! Idling down the Strand, or lolling in a gondola. 
This is THE year. Let us send you our booklet which tells why. 
Gives prices... going and coming and there. Lists all the color- 


ful events... what and when and where. 


There are pageants, sports and musical festivals all across the 
face of Europe this summer... Holy Year... musical festivals in 
honor of Wagner...the Grand Prix...spectacular Military Tattoos. 

But first send coupon for our booklet so that your cautious 


mind can be reassured about that old bogey “how much?” 


Send for free booklet 


This message sponsored by the following Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, 
Hamburg-American Line, Holland America Line, Italian Line, North German 
Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES, 80 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:—Will you please send me your free booklet “This Year 
of All Years.” 


NAME iid — ee 








ADDRESS 
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got within a length of Head Play, then 
tired and finished second by a full four 
lengths. Head Play’s time—2:02—was 
four seconds over the track record but 


| surprisingly fast for the conditions. Said 


Mrs. Silas Mason of New York, who 
bought Head Play for $30,000 the day be. 
fore the Derby from oldtime jockey Willie 
Crump who had paid $500 for him as a 
yearling: ““My horse would have won the 
Derby if properly ridden. . .. I shall 
take pleasure in furnishing whatever satis- 
faction his rivals may care to ask... .” 


A 
. 








Who Won 


| @ Yale’s varsity crew: the Carnegie Cup 


race; with Princeton, previously un- 


| defeated, second by a length and a quarter 
| and Cornell third; at Princeton. 


| William Feldhusen, Stapleton, N. Y 


garage mechanic, in his Class C outboard 
motorboat Miss Staten Island: the sixth 
annual 1324 mi. Albany-to-New York 
race; in 3 hr. 15 min. 22 sec. Weeks be- 
forehand, Feldhusen familiarized himself 
with the course—over which he had raced 
four times—by getting a job as deckhand 
on a river liner. More than half his time 
allowance—21I . min.—was wasted when 
magneto trouble delayed him at the start. 
He overtook Cab Walier of Syracuse a 
mile from the end, finished 100 yards 
ahead, with severe bruises and cuts on his 
left knee, motor-deafness that lasted an 
hour. 

@ The Pittsburgh Pirates, fighting for 
first place in the National League: 4 
ballgame against Philadelphia, 5 to 4, 
with four runs in the second inning when 
Outfielder Freddy Lindstrom made a 
three-base hit with the bases full; in 


Philadelphia. 





_ EDUCATION 


“Cowthump”’ 
When a minister in Southbury, Conn 





| married for the third time, his neighbors 


recalled that “we got a pretty good cow- 
thump out of that.” Throughout New 
England the noisy bridal! serenade is a 
flourishing practice, going by such names 
as horning, shivaree, skimmelton, skim- 
mington, warming, housewarming, send-oll, 
rouser, jamboree, waking-up, bellin’, tin 
pan shower, callithumpian, callathumpin 
callathump and cowthump. The serenade 
includes such noise-makers as tin pals 
kettles, washboilers, dinner bells, cowbells 
horns, gongs, drums, saws, tin cans, shot- 
guns, “horse fiddles’” (two rails grating 
together), “devil’s fiddles” (a plank run 


| through a box), “skonk” (conch) shells, 


and corn-shellers filled with small stones 
The bride & groom are expected to liste! 
patiently for a bit, then give the cow: 
thumpers plenty of cigars, applejack, gin 
whiskey or beer. If they do not, or if the; 
are definitely disliked by the cowthumpers 


the noise goes on. If the couple decline | 


to show themselves, the crowd may cove! 
their chimney and smoke them out. 

This loamy American was reported ! 
the current American Speech, linguist! 
quarterly, by Harvard Professor Mies 
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M1! drawing-room sopranos and bathroom haritones 
Will recognize this ditty as good old “Casey Jones.” 


. . . 
Come all you vacationists from far and near, 
Down West Sixteenth Street to the covered pier— 
It’s in the North River, Pier Fifty-seven, 
And to many it’s a symbol for the gates of heaven. 
Sail away: Leave your cares behind you— 
Sail away: Here’s the perfect chance— 
Sail away: Troubles cannot find you, 


On the double-§ Paris or the Ile de France. 


There’s lots in Europe that you'll like to see; 
There’s Italy, England, and Ger-man-y; 


There’s Rome and London for reconnaissance } 


But first you'll want to see the sights of Paris, France. 


Paris bound: Hello Eiffel Tower! 
Paris bound: Foyot’s and Larue’s! 
Paris bound: Fontainebleau in flower! 


Or any gay diversion you may care to choose. 


ILE DE FRANCE. May 27, June at July 7. 2 PARIS, June 10, July 1 ¢ 


TIME 


CHAMPLAIN, June 3 and 24, 





French Line steamers all have atmosphere: 

Continental luxury without a peer, 

From their cabins and their salons to their Crépe Suzette— 

And you'll love the brand-new Champlain and the Lafayette. 
France-Afloat: English-speaking service; 
France-Afloat: Cooking that’s supreme; 
France-Afloat: Officers whose nerve is 

Trained for duty by the Ecole Mar-i-time. 


Passage-rates this summer on the French Line ships 
Are less than many local vacation trips. 
And that’s why thousands to New York have whirled— 
To climb aboard “The Longest Gangplank in the World.” 
Travalcade: Leaving on vacation; 
Travalcade: Sailing, dogs and all; 
Travalcade: Full of expectation— 
Plymouth or Le Havre will be their port-of-call. 


Local travel agents will enlarge our little ditty— 
French Line, Nineteen State Street, New York City. 
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THE VACATION YOU’VE DREAMED OF COSTS LESS 
THAN EVER THIS YEAR IF YOU SPEND IT IN CANADA 


JASPER PARK 


The mai 


estic loveliness of Mt. Edith 
superb vier 


is the climax of the famous 


He: a vacation of a thousand 
thrills: Mountain scenes of 


almost incredible beauty. The per- 
fect drive to Mt. Edith Cavell with 
its dazzling Angel Glacier. Trails 
that give close-ups of Canada’s 
mightiest peaks. Golf on a cham- 
pionship course with breath-taking 
views from every fairway. The 
finest brook trout fishing on this 
continent at Maligne Lake. Swim- 
ming in a warmed outdoor pool 


1933 SPORTING 
EVENTS 
Every vacation sport— 
golf, swimming, hiking, 
riding, mountain climb- 
ing, etc. July 1, The 
Bee Rodeo. September 3-9, 
- The Totem Pole Golf 


Tour nament, 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Cavell dominates the 
Angel of the Glac 


te 





ie. 


whole Athabaska Valley. 
ier Drive from Jasper Park Lodge. 


This 


tennis hiking 
mountain climbing . . . saddle trips 


camera-hunting for mountain 
goats and sheep. 
The friendly hospitality of Jasper 
Park Lodge is as much a part of this 
perfect vacation as the mountains 
themselves. Luxurious accommoda- 
tions in the main lodge or a delight- 
ful bungalow in the pine woods. 
Perfect food. Rates from $7.00 a 
day, Canadian funds, for room and 
meals (10% discount for 2 weeks or 
more) .Season June] 5-September 23. 


ROUND TRIP FARES: Boston $111.50; New 
York $105.15; Chicago $59.00; San Francisco 
$68.95. Unexcelled service on the Continental 
Limited that follows the Jasper Park Route to 
the Pacific Coast. Booklets and full information 
from any office listed below. 


ho Lverywhere in Canada 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME, 4 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta 1329 Fourth Ave. 
BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.C, 
420 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Avenue 314 No. Broadway = 922 - 15th St. N.w 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL LONDON, ENG. 


4 So. Michigan Blvd. 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St, 


705 Walnut Sc. 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 





1422 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 


355 Fifth Ave. 


SEATTLE 


83 East Fifth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 


PARIS, 


17-19 Cockspur St. 
FRANCE 
1 rue Scribe 


Lawrence Hanley who is one of a band of 


scholars roaming the rural U. S. to’ note 
and map its regional dialects before they 
become obsolete. In about ten years the 
U. S. will have a complete Linguistic Atlas, 
Workers are still occupied with New Eng. 
land, where the Atlas was begun two years 
ago (Time, Aug. 31, 1931). Professor 


| Hanley got his cowthumpiana by personal 


| districts than in urban centres. 
| phisticated residents of Danbury, 





| 41, onetime 


interview, from 262 sources. Naturally 
ccwthumping is more prevalent in rural 
Yet so- 
Conn. 
might be surprised to hear that a Danbury 
woman said: “They started to have one for 

but my husband went out and sent 
them off to the saloon.” In Newport, 


| N. H.: “I went to one or two when I was 
a kid. Now they rice ’em up and confetti 
’em up.” In Hartland, Conn.: “ "Member 
when we serenaded. Drinked up three 


gallon of gin.” 

The Linguistic Atlas was planned in 
1925 by Austrian-born Dr. Hans Kurath, 
German teacher at Texas, 


| Northwestern and Ohio State Universities, 


| Germanic 
| Linguistic Atlas began expediting its work 





Coolidge 








| grumbles or 
public. 


The American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties began financing it in 1931; Yale Uni- 
versity was its first home but Brown Uni- 
versity offered more spacious quarters. 
Dr. Kurath is now chairman of Brown's 
languages department. The 


last autumn with a new, cheap recording 


instrument which makes aluminum discs 
playable on any phonograph. A pioneer 
recorder, not actively connected with the 
Atlas, is Barnard’s Professor William 
Cabell Greet. He has recorded Maine 
farmers, Blue Ridge mountaineers, 
Barnard girls, Herbert Hoover, Alfred 
E. Smith, Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
late Poet Vachel Lindsay, the London 
Naval Conference and the late Calvin 


(‘perfect Connecticut Valley” 


Denatured Tap 

Desire under the elms at New Haven 
used to reach its peak on the second 
Thursday in May. The junior class would 
assemble at 5 p.m. around the Yale Fence 
on the Old Campus while hundreds 0! 
other students and guests looked on from 
the sidelines and from surrounding dor- 
mitory windows. Out among the juniors 
would pass 60 grave-faced seniors, one al 
a time, each hunting a certain man. Whe! 
the senior found his junior he would slap 
him on the back and bark, “Go to you 
room!” Such was Yale’s “Tap Day. 
when the four secret senior societies (Skull 
& Bones, Scroll & Key, Wolf’s Head 
Elihu Club) chose members. A distinct!) 
grim overtone accompanied the proceed: 
ings—the chagrin and bitterness of me! 


| who hoped they would be wanted an 


were not. 


Last Thursday Yale’s campus wis 
| empty of juniors. Obeying a_ brie 
announcement in the Daily News, the} 


were waiting in their rooms. The 60 seniors 
went directly, unobtrusively for the me! 
they wanted. Initiations in the societies 
“tombs” were held that night as usud 
If the change in Tap Day 
heartaches they were 00 
The News said nothing. The 
Alumni Weekly was pleased, having long 
called Tap Day “barbarous.” 
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History repeats itself. Today in the final stages of our battle against de- 
pression, advertising appropriations must be made to work harder than 
ever. Every dollar must do more than a dollar’s worth of work. Here is 
the time for strategy. Choose a key objective, the American family... 
then mass your forces to win this key objective in a concentrated attack. 
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@ The advertiser whose appro- 
priation is reduced this year has 
one great advantage working in 
his favor: the American family has 
again become a group... think- 
ing, planning, acting together. 
This return to family life in- 
creases the effectiveness of The 
American Magazine as an adver- 
tising medium. For The American 
Magazine is edited to appeal to 
the entire family. It secures and 
holds the family’s interest by 
keeping in touch with changing 
conditions and interpreting the 


THE CROWELL 





HEAVIEST APPROPRIATION 


OL IIIB LOE ENSLIASPELE LL DABS LOE VELEN GIL SONNE NEN EE LEAN GIN HE ills. i ean 


1781. The warcloudsare rising. The last powerful British army in America 
is at Yorktown. American and French troops converge suddenly from 
all directions. French ships block Chesapeake Bay. Cornwallis sur- 
renders. The War is over...Once again Washington, supreme strategist, 
chose a key objective, then massed his troops in a concentrated attack. 


I SEE THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE HAS OUR 


YES 1 BELIEVE IN CONCEN- 
TRATING WHERE IT DOES 


THE MOST GOOD...ON THE 
FAMILY AS A GROUP 


BATTLE OF 


LOSS 


new circumstances under which 
people must live and work. There 
are more than 1,800,000 of these 
American Magazine families... 
fathers, mothers, sons, daughters. 

To reach each member of these 
families individually ...and re- 
member that no member of the 
family can be safely overlooked 
...would meanin many cases a hit 
and run job. That is why advertis- 
ers of 1933, who must make their 
further 


than ever before, are concentrat- 


advertising dollars go 


ing on The American Magazine. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 


merican Magazine 
First with all the family 








TIME 


bo 


LAKE LOUISE 


DQWN come the costs. 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
HANCE of a lifetime—a millionaire’s playground scaled down in price for 
the rest of us! Banff Springs Hotel—mile-high golf course, tennis, two swim- 
ming pools, Indians, cowboy guides, ponies, superb orchestra, famous chefs... 
W orld’s mostcolorful glacial view—peakstoclimbat Chateau Lake Louise... Emer- 
ald Lake, Swiss gem of the Rockies— fishing, boating, motoring ... Regal living 
menus for the most fastidious. Canadian Pacific your host throughout. 


5 Wonderful Days—1 day ar Binff 4 Colorful Beys—1 day at 


Springs Hotel. 2 at Chateau Lal Springs Hotel. 2 at Cha 


at each 


6 Glorious Days—2 days at Banff 
Springs Hotel. 2 at Chateau Lake 








Louise. 2 at Emerald Lake Chalet Louise. 2 at Emerald Lake Chak Louise. 1 at Emeral ld La ake 

126 miles of motoring, including Room, meals at all. Side tour 126 miles motoring, including triy 
Moraine Lake and the Great Moraine Lake, Valley of the Ten to Moraine Lake. I i merald 
Divide. 7th day motor to Field Peaks. 126 miles motoring. Other Lake motor to Field for train con 
to take train. Reverse wip East optional trips. Reverse trip East nection. Reverse trip Eastbound 
bound.6-DaysAl/ Expense $7 QO bound. 5-days A//-Expense $@Q These 4-days A//-Exp $50 


5 Outdoor Days in Canadian Rockies —at Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Ch ae I ake 
Wapta and Yoho Valley Chalet-Bungalow Camps. Motor tout d. Al 

Add Rail Fare from starting point. First 3 tours begin at Banff or Field. $ 

Greatly Reduced Rates: Special weekly, monthly and family terms. Hotels open June 23 

Banff Springs Hotel: European Plan. Single Rooms $5.50 up; Double, $8.50 up. Over 35% reduction 
from 1932. Chateau Lake Louise: European Plan. Single Rooms from $5; Double Rooms from $s 

E-merald Lake Chalet: American Plan. Single Rooms from $7; Double, "$6 dup pe 

Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


or Manager, Ba anff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices including 
405 Boylston St 160 Pear! St 1500 Locust St RBRK Sixth Ave 
BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


71 E. Jackson Blvd. 412 Locust St. 1231 Washington Blvd. 611 2nd Ave. So 
CHICAGO § LOUIS DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


include *40 


$40 Tour, <tr L ouise or Field. 


~ eer 


iber 


r person 


California, Alaska. 


ipp!y Tourist Agents 
344 Madison Ave 
NEW YORK 

Dixie Termina Bldg 

CINCINNATI 


4th & N.Y. Ave 1010 Ches 
WASHINGTON, D.C. CLEVELAND 
152 Geary St 


SAN FRANCISCO 





1320 Fourth 
SEATTLE 





ter Ave. 


Ave. 
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PEOPLE 


Last week these 








Names make news. 
names made this news: 


Sir Francis & Lady Wylie, making 4 
round of visits to Rhodes Scholars in the 
U. S., were treated to something more than 
a meal at the formal dinner given in their 
honor at the University of Iowa. Harry 
Breene, Iowa City’s newly elected Repub- 


lican Mayor, a onetime railroad ticket 
agent, slipped, sprawled headlong into a 


fountain. He crawled out spluttering, 
shook water on nearby guests, fled in con- 
fusion. Nonplussed, Jacob Van der Zee, 
lIowa’s Rhodes Scholarship committeeman, 
ordered the banquet to proceed. Local 
newspapers loyally suppressed their best 
story in years. 





* 

Canada’s Governor General Vere 
Brabazon Ponsonby, ninth Earl of Bess- 
borough, in England on leave, tried to 











GENERAL 


CANADA’S GOVERNOR 


He swooped at a drunken monkey. 


catch a drunken monkey on his Hamp- 
shire estate by swooping on it in an ait 
plane, dropping a net. The monkey, which 
had taken to the Earl’s whiskey, escaped 
in the underbrush. 


On the same speaking program as Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard Col- 
lege, at a W.O. N. P. R. luncheon in Man- 
hattan was: Funnyman Jimmy (“Schnoz- 
zie’) Durante. To make sure he 
“wouldn't say nuttin outa line,” Durante 
had prepared his speech in advance. Ex- 
cerpt: “I simply drove into the subject 
and when it comes to droving into a sub- 


ject a Durante admits no peers. I'm not 
talkin’ at this luncheon from hearsay 0 

Ik 
hunger, but because I was asked to talk 


While drovin’ and delvin’ into de subjec 
of Prohibition, I digs up plenty of data— 
not dis-a and dat-a—but data, d-a-t-4 
And what do I find out, I’m askin’ you’ 
finds out that I didn’t have anyt’ing 
do wit’ passing dis Eighteent’ Amendment 
I finds out dat none of my friends 
has anyt’ing to do wit’ it. So I dont st 
how dey ever could have passed it in d 
first place.” 
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President Henry Noble MacCracken 
of Vassar College sees Yalemen about his 
campus every weck-end. Interviewed by 
a Yale Newsman, said he: “We are now 
faced by the grave problem of extensive 
lack of manners in regard to liquor, and I 
dread the approach of beer for that rea- 
son. I resent unmannerly actions result- 
ing from liquor, and I can neither forgive 
nor forget them. . . . Drinking is an art, 
and while in France it may be productive 
of good conversation, in Germany of mu- 
sic, and in England of social living, here 
it makes fools out of gentlemen. . We 
have arrived at a point where a decided 
stand should be taken, not by authorities, 
but by college men themselves, and I now 
rank Yale among the worst in this matter.” 


ng 

Motoring to lecture at Cornell College 
(Mount Vernon, Ia.) Dr. Arthur Holley 
Compton, co-winner of the Nobel prize 
in physics for 1927 (cosmic rays), skidded 
on the wet pavement of the Lincoln High- 
way, crashed into another car, demolished 
his own, escaped serious injury. Hospital- 
ized were his two companions of last sum- 
mer’s cosmic ray junket to the Andes 
(Time, March 28): his wife, with cuts 
about the body and head, a nail through 


her left hand, and their son Arthur Alan, | 


with a lacerated scalp. 


A big bay gelding tripped on a hurdle 
near Fox Point, L. I., throwing Harvey 
Dow Gibson, Manufacturers Trust Co.’s 
president, fracturing his clavicle. 


nes een 

James Bausch, Olympic decathlon 
champion, now an orchestra crooner, was 
set upon by thugs at night in Kansas City, 


banged on the head, robbed of his watch. | 


In the public prints he challenged his as- 
sailants to try it again one by one. 
ee ae 
Under an agreement made with Chi- 
cago World’s Fair officials, Al Simmons, 
Jimmy Dykes, “Red” Kress consented to 
try for a world’s catching championship 
by catching baseballs thrown to them from 
the top of a 625-foot Sky Ride tower (see 
p. 14). When a mathematician found that 
the balls would be traveling 136.80 miles 
an hour, would strike with an impact of 
6,604 ‘foot pounds, White Sox Owner 
Louis A. Comiskey refused to risk his 
players. 
a 
Fifty pretty girls paraded in Manhattan 
before a jury gathered to select New 
York’s 15 most beautiful mannequins to 


model clothes at the World’s Fair. When 
no decision was reached, someone sug- 
gested that the mannequins lift their 


skirts. Someone shouted, “Hike ’em up!” 
All the jurors tittered except Robert Ed- 
mond (“Bobby”) Jones, famed stage set 
designer. Said he sternly: “We came to 
look, not to leer.” 

When Pennsylvania’s U. S. Representative 
Charles Isaiah Faddis came home to his 
Washington apartment he opened the door 
ona young burglar. The burglar pointed 
‘pistol at Representative Faddis, told him 
ina rich Southern accent to put up his 
hands. Faddis took one step forward, 





swung his fist against the burglar’s jaw, | 
knocking him down, jarring him loose from | 
his pistol. Mr. Faddis then called police 
who took the young man, one Clarence 
Roberts, 17, to the hospital. 


TIME 


Is He Foolish 
oz is he Not ? 





oo 


Has plenty 


of time for his hobby 


... ignores his TEETH and GUMS 


This fellow will spend hour after hour 
working on a ship-model, for his own 
satisfaction. Yet he never has a second 
in which to care for his teetk and gums. 

He often notices a trace of ‘‘pink’’ 
on his tooth brush. His gums have be- 
come so flabby that they bleed—be- 
cause soft, modern foods give them al- 
most no stimulation. He should be 
using Ipana and massage to keep his 
gums hard, healthy. 

You don’t want foggy, dull teeth. 
You don't want to be the victim of 
a gum trouble like gingivitis or Vin- 
cent’s disease. You certainly don't 
want good teeth threatened. 

Then get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
And, every time you clean your teeth, 
rub a little Ipana into your gums. The 
ziratol in Ipana aids in hardening them 
back to health. 





Your teeth will look whiter. Soon your 


gums will be decidedly firmer. Keep on 
using Ipana with massage—and you can 
forget about ‘pink tooth brush.” 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


TIPANA 


and Massage 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-53 
73 West Sueet, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing 

NGG06 ee —— - 
Stree ae - — 
Cry ——___— — — 
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SWEDEN 
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DENMARK RUSSIA 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 


On the Perfect Cruise Ship 


RELIANCE 


July 1st from New York sails 
this 43 day cruise to the Fjords, 
Historic Cities, Glaciers, Quaint 
Hamlets, Gay Resorts and the 
Soviet! It is the cruise of world- 
famous luxury — vow setting a 
new record, that of /ow rates. 
What an opportunity—the lure 
of the Arctic Circle, of Europe’s 
North Wonderlands, of joy- 
ous living aboard the Reliance 
all combined for rates 











































































from 


$ 


Exclusively 


First Class 


A comprehensive program of 
Shore Excursions—$85 addi- 
tional—including the $22 
Soviet visa fee. 

Stop-Over allowed for weeks 
or months of added travel. Re- 
turn passage — strictly First 
Class—is included in the cruise. 
Weekly sailings from England, 
France, Germany by swift, stab- 
ilized ships to bear you home 
as luxuriously as you set out. 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 


pay LENE sew ve 


TIME 
eee ee te 


Time Microscope 

In Washington last week Hamilton 
Watch Co.’s Research Director George 
Paul Luckey told the Horological Insti- 





tute about the “time microscope,” a device | 
he has contrived for making quick tests | 


of a watch’s accuracy. At split-second 
intervals a revolving reflector flashes a 
light on the watch’s balance wheel at the 
centre of its backward & forward move- 
ment. If the balance wheel’s speed is the 
same as the reflector’s, the arm looks sta- 
tionary (stroboscopic effect). Otherwise 
a double image appears and indicates that 
the watch must be re-adjusted. In a one- 
minute test the time microscope shows a 
watch’s 24-hr. rate to within one-fifth of 
a second, thus tremendously speeding up 
the jeweler’s regulation of watches. 
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Undersea Gold 


The high price of gold and the march 
of science have combined to make treasure 
hunting a practical as well as a romantic 
pursuit. Last week famed Master Lock- 
smith Charles Courtney, who rifled the 
safes of the sunken Egypt 400 ft. undersea 
(Time, June 2, July 18), was back in Man- 
hattan with a sensational version of the 
salvaging of H. M. S. Hampshire in the 
North Sea. The Hampshire, victim of a 
German mine, went down with Earl Kitch- 
ener and some $10,000,000 in gold aboard 
in 1916. 


Although British officials last month 
denied even the report that the cruiser 
had been located, Locksmith Courtney said 
that he had descended to the wreck in a 
new kind of duralumin diving suit which 
combines flexibility with pressure resist- 
ance, had opened one safe from which was 
recovered £15,000 in gold. Another dive, 
he related, had provided an experience he 
would not care to repeat. He and a com- 
panion were caught alongside the jagged 
wreckage by a strong tide. He was help- 
less in the dark green water for 40 min. 
Undertow bashed him against sharp steel, 
so dented his duralumin suit that twelve 
stitches had to be taken in his side when 





he was rescued an hour later. His hand 
was mangled. His hair had turned white. 
Last week a U. S. Coast Guard destroyer 
steamed out beyond the Virginia Capes to 
police another exciting treasure hunt. Goal 
was the Merida, sunk in 210 ft. of water 
in 1911 with bullion and jewels in her 
vaults. 


doin set out to catch the prize. Aboard he 
| carried stout metal cylinders with movable 
| legs and arms attached, which were to 
great depths. The weighty apparatus 
(1,400 lb. at the surface) is also equipped 
with searchlights. Also aboard, Captain 
Bowdoin carried small arms and machine- 
| guns, prepared for naval battle with nigh- 
jackers or covetous rivals. Just what hap- 
pened at the wreck scene the Coast Guard 
did not report, but presently a Captain 
John Hall of the Theresa & Dan and 


| 





| Jnord, also trying to salvage the Merida, 


ran in to Norfolk, roaring that Captain 
3owdoin had cut his anchor chain. 














In the Salvor, backed by Vincent | 
Astor & friends, Captain Harry L. Bow- | 


enable his divers to work comfortably at | 
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A 
ROYAL RANSOM 
OF ROMANCE 


FOR THE PRICE OF A SONG 
IN BEAUTIFUL 


GERMANY 


Old world glory of 


ancient castles and 









medieval towns, _ | 
Modern marvels of |} 


great cities. The immortal operas | 





of the Wagner Festivals. Every- i 


| where the economy of romance. 



































Hy The inspiring Rhine, Black For- |} 
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ij villages. Famous German health 
i} 





resorts. Thrilling sports. 





Honest prices and courteous |) 


German hospitality in the land of | | 
Wanderlust and Gemuetlichkeit. |) 
White for Bookhetl 26 about 


il 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A COMMANDER 
forces who finds that all the forces 
necessary for his physical comfort 


and social satisfaction are his to 
command for his stay at The Wil- 
lard—“‘The Residence of  Presi- 
dents.” 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining 
Room—Popular Priced Coffee Shop. 


Ne | 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
dD. Cc, 


H. P. SoMBRVILLB, Managing Director 


TRAVEL BY AIR “™ 
WHEN IN Bookings and Particulars From 


EUROPE | IMPERIAL 


Washington, 








IN DIA|AIRWAYS 
AFRICA oe 


New York City 


The Plaza 
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MEDICINE 


Honest Red Liquor 

Beginning this week anyone may buy all 
the good red liquor that his physician 
honestly believes he needs to maintain 
the patient’s health. Before prescribing, 
the physician must give the patient a 
“careful physical examination.” But if 
such examination is “impractical,” the 
physician may prescribe “upon the best 
information obtainable a 30-day, or in 
special cases, a go-day supply.” 

The liberalized regulations for alcoholic 
beverages provide for whiskey, brandy, 
rum, gin, alcohol and other distilled drinks. 
They also provide for wines fermented 
from grapes and berries, which are 
stronger in alcohol than 3.2%, and for 
drinkable drugstore elixirs, spirits and 
tinctures. 

Continued illegal is the manufacture or 
sale of strong beer, ale or porter. 

Drugstores, under Prohibition, have 








been legally selling a million gallons of | 


medicinal whiskey a year. U. S. boot- 


leggers sell, according to a casual estimate, | 
at least 100 million gallons. The new | 


Federal regulations will increase drugstore 
sales to between three and four million 


gallons, specialists judge. But there are | 


only twelve million gallons of government- 
ally bonded whiskey in distillery ware- 
houses. Whiskey must be stored at least 
four years before sale under government 





seal. Only four and one-half million | 
gallons, little over a year’s estimated de- | 


mand, of such bonded drinks legally exist. 
But that supply is 16 and more years old. 
Wholesale prices quoted last week for 
cases of 24 pint bottles included: Wood- 
ford Bourbon $27.50, King Cole Bourbon 


$35, Old Quaker Bourbon $38.50, Old 


Quaker Rye $42.50, Golden Wedding | 


$43.50, Gibson $45 to $4g.50, and $53.50 
for Old Overholt, the good red liquor 
which, with Andrew William Mellon’s aid, 


helped found the fortune of the late Henry | 


Clay Frick. 





Three-Shift Nursing 


An effort to give graduate nurses | 


shorter work days with increased pay and 


yet seem to reduce nursing charges to | 


patients last week showed headway 


throughout the nation. Nineteen hospitals | 


In seven States were trying out the scheme. 
Private nurses now normally get $6 for a 


twelve-hour tour of duty in a hospital ($8 | 


in homes), or 50¢ an hour. In addition in 
many hospitals the patient pays a vari- 
able amount for his nurse’s meals. The 
experimenting hospitals have put their 
hurses on three eight-hour shifts a day. 
One of them pays $5 a shift, or 624¢ an 
hour. Patients who must have 24-hour 
attention pay $15 (instead of $12) a day, 
plus 75¢ for each meal the nurses con- 
sume. For hospital patients who require 
ho more than 16 hours of continuous 
Private nursing, the new arrangement 
brings the nursing charge down to $1o 
a day, 

Primary urge for the eight-hour nursing 
shift is the inestimable desperate need for 
spreading employment among nurses. 





Try a 


HOME-FOLKS’ 
PASSAGE —=tsi\_. 


TO EUROPE 








i 


Each ‘‘Duchess”’ prides herself on her prome- 
nade space... both open and enclosed. 


Nice people...who enjoy a democratic home-folks’ passage... who 
like to get acquainted and have a good time...enjoy the friendly spirit of 
Canadian Pacific ships... Cabin Class or Tourist Class. Students, writers, 
artists, and plain home-folks enjoy the spaciousness, the well-served meals, 
the tea on deck, the sports. Living quarters are both comfortable and 
pretty. @ Book Canadian Pacific next time... choose from “Empresses,” 
“Duchesses,”” popular “Mont-ships.” From Montreal and Québec to 
British and Continental ports. Your first 2 days on smooth St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Only 3 to 4 days open ocean. 4 Travel-time map, information, 
reservations, from your own agent, or any Canadian Pacific office: New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Sc. 
Louis, Washington, Montreal and 25 other cities in U. S. and Canada, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


St. Lawrence 
Seaway 
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Since the discovery of gold first centered world attention 
upon the West, succeeding generations have recognized 


the sound and constructive banking service provided by | 





the Crocker First institutions at the Port of San Francisco. 


x 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK], 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 





















S.S. Virginia S.S. California S.S. Pennsylvania 


THE BIG THREE| motors, not cases, 
CALIFORNIA 


* 
Duke — a 


SPACIOUS | | 
D E * K S doin be 


just made for loafing — 


Here are liners that are really large—large | — 
enough to provide every facility for your Sooner or later, you'll invest in elec- 
complete enjoyment of the voyage to Cali- tric time. Because it’s modern, 
fornia. The serene spaciousness of their in- convenient, accurate. | 
viting decks... their roomy cabins. . . the When you do, remember that an elec- 
gracious hospitality of their appointments tric clock is only as good as its motor. | 
..-yes, everything about them says pleasure, Flashy cases can’t keep time. Cheap 
just loads of it, all the way. prices mean cheap construction inside. | 
Size that means comfort ee Choose a clock you can trust—a 
_ . relechron. It’s the oldest, most famous, 
These ships are the largest in coast-to-coast : J é 
. <i . most dependable electric clock. Its 
service (each over 32,000 tonsdisplacement). : ee “ 
? sturdy motor is self-starting and sealed 
They assure smooth, unruffled travel and “tye 7 a aia 
; Sg + : in oil for smootn, long life. Prices are 
offer you a delicious cuisine unsurpassed any- y . shevtats andl carctal 
, eect ; as low fine materials and carefu 
where on the seas. And the service ? Perfect! workmanship will permit—from $3.95 
See Havana and the Panama Canal. Rates eee. ! er 
are the lowest ever—25 % off for round trips. 
Apply to your local agent 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 
216 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
687 Market Street, San Francisco 








black case with 
gold-finished 
trim. Price now 


$3.95 





as 


Warren Tetecuron Co., Ashland, Mass. 


’lechvror 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 
SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 





UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


through your 
local agent, 


Other offices in principal cities, Agents everywhere. 








AERONAUTICS 


Man v. Machine 


“DON’T YOU WANT TO BECOME 
A DE PINEDO?” 

From fences, telephone poles and bul. 
letin boards all over Italy flared that leg. 
end six years ago. It was the recruiting 
slogan of the Italian Air Force. In hotels, 
drinking rooms, barber shops, banks, the 
legend was pasted above maps of the 
world, on which the course of the seaplane 
Santa Maria, captained by Commander 
Francesco de Pinedo (‘Messenger of 
Italianity,” “Conqueror of the Air”), was 
charted from Sardinia to West Africa, 
across the South Atlantic to Brazil, around 
South America and up to New Orleans, 
thence across the desert to Roosevelt 
Lake, Ariz. There careless mechanics let 
gasoline spill out on the water. A nun- 
skull gawper flipped a cigaret and Pouf! 
The seaplane Santa Maria was no more. 


a 

















—_ ve _ial} 
Wide World | 
Ex-HEro DE PINEDO 





... thunder-hunting with siren and squirt. 


Benito Mussolini sent a new seaplane to 
Manhattan for his messenger to fly home. 
Meanwhile Pinedo-worshipping _ Italians 
raised a half-million lire (about $26.000) 
to buy a new plane. The money, unused, 
was lodged in a bank. 

Two years later Hero de Pinedo was a 
general, chicf of staff for Italian aviation, 
leading squadron flights in which one pilot 
was hot-blooded Italo Balbo, then Under- 
secretary for Air. Everywhere they went, 
de Pinedo was the hero. But no Italian 
youth in his right mind who knew Italo 
Balbo would have then wanted “to become 
a de Pinedo.” Balbo learned that the for- 
gotten $26,000 was still in the bank and 
that de Pinedo had been accepting $204 
week interest on the money. A word to 
Il Duce, a telephone call to de Pinedo: 
“Your resignation as Chief of Statt lor 
Aviation is accepted.” The Messenger 0! 
Italianity found himself farmed out to the 
Argentine as air attaché. 

Aiter three years of exile de Pinedo, 43, 
believed himself in line for promotion last 
autumn “to the highest possible military 
air rank.” Instead he was retired, put on 
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reserve. 
with an idea for an aerial “tramp” freight 
service around the world in the southern 
hemisphere. Last week he popped up in 
Manhattan where he had been going under 


In January he went to the U. S. | 


the name of “Mr. Smith.” He had a new | 
plane, a IVasp-powered Bellanca, and | 


extraordinary plans. Single-handed he 
would fly from Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y. 
to “some point in Asia,” breaking by 1,000 
mi. the 5,126 mi. non-stop distance record 
held by Great Britain. Shrewdly, he timed 
his flight to steal some of the thunder of 
Italo Balbo’s squadron flight to the U. S. 
next month. He got big headlines by de- 
scribing his unusual preparations for the 
ordeal of flying solo two days and a half. 

In the cockpit of the Bellanca, named 
Santa Lucia, he rigged an overhead water 
tank, a siren and a time clock. When the 





General feels drowsy he will set his con- | 


trols, set the clock for ten minutes and 
doze off. At ten minutes the siren will 
howl, the tank will squirt cold water in 
the General’s face. Siren and water spout 
are also adjusted to shriek and squirt if 
the plane should veer from her course, 
droop from her altitude. Said: General 
de Pinedo: 


“These devices I have tested and re- | 


tested and they. all work. . . . It is merely 
a question of tuning up the human ma- 
chine to compete with the flying machine 
and its engine.” 


Instead of a helmet, the General will | 


wear a grey derby to cushion his head 
against bumps. At a Manhattan toy store 
he bought two imported kites, one red & 
yellow, the other red-white-&-Blue to sig- 
nal ships if he should be forced down at 
sea. For weeks General de Pinedo has 
broken each night’s sleep into 15-minute 


intervals, steeling himself for competition | 


against the flying machine. 
Buzzing Hawks 

Callers on Pilot Francis Monroe Hawks 
inthe Manhattan offices of Texas Co. last 
week Were announced in a curious man- 
ner. The reception clerk would turn to a 
telegraph key, buzz the name and business 
of the caller in wireless coae. 
inner office Commander Hawks would buzz 
areply. Reason: preparatory to a 25,000- 
mi. flight over the Pan American Airways 
network he is brushing up on his radio. 
Herndon v. Liberty 

_ In July, 1931 Hugh Herndon Jr., youth- 
iul Manhattan socialite, and Clyde Ed- 
ward Pangborn, hard-bitten barnstormer, 
took off from New York City for a speed 
light around the world. They finished it 
in October, following a series of misad- 
ventures in Japan where they were 
arrested for traversing forbidden military 
territory. They distinguished themselves 
as the first flyers to cross the Pacific non- 
stop, a feat which has not been duplicated. 
Soon after their return Pilot Pangborn 
broke into print with a grievance against 
Ms partner, alleging that Herndon had 
lorced him into a disadvantageous con- 
tract shortly before the take-off, when 
Pangborn had to accept or back out, run- 
ning the risk of being called “yellow.” 
Herndon made.no public reply, but a 
school of Pangborn-sympathizers nursed 
the belief that Pangborn had been treated 
shabbily. The whole business was soon 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 





HIS year your old friend the Kro- 
Flite comes to youinanew dress... 
comes to you with a cover that stays 
whitedespiie the factthatiét’s p. ‘2tless! 


The advantages? The ball stays 
clean and attractive longer because 
there’s no paint to chip. This has 
more than a merely aesthetic signifi- 
cance. It increases the life of the ball 
and makes it, more than ever, the 
world’s most economical golf ball! 


The paintless cover also gives you 
a ball as perfect as the mold from 
which it comes. Paint does not get a 
chance to impart little imperfections 
nor to alter the depth of the scientif- 
ically designed marking. 

And these advantages are proven 
advantages. The paintless cover was 
introduced last year on the famous 
Spalding Top-Flite, the mighty ‘‘Ball 
of the Champions."’ For over a year 


now, this paintless ball has flown far 


and straight from the club-heads of 


the world’s best golfers. 


This new cover does not alter the 
fact that the K10-F! te is the toughest 
ball in the world and one of the 


longest. 


And, as if all this weren’t enough 
good news to assimilate at one sitting, 
there is the further announcement 
that both of these great balls have been 
. 2 for $1.25 


reduced to 65 cents each. 


. . 37.50 a dozen! 


If you're a tournament threat, Top- 
Flite is the ball for you. If your game 
is closer to 100 than to par, Kro-Flite 
is your best bet. Your Professional, 
your Spalding Dealer, or any Spalding 


Store can supply you. 


Lpoalding 
KRO-FLITE 
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THE MODERN MODE 


7o EUROPE 


“TOURIST CLASS IS TOP CLASS” 


Alert travelers have made a discovery—on the 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka, Pennland and Western- 
land, Tourist is “top o’ the world” — gay, lively, 
interesting Tourist Class is the highest class on 
the ships! 

It’s the modern idea . .. the low Tourist Class 
rate for the finest on the ship—the best state- 
rooms, the broadest decks, the run of the ships. 


$106.50 up), one way; $189 (up), round trip. 


MINNEWASKA PENNLAND 
MINNETONKA WESTERNLAND 


Weekly sailings to Southampton, Havre and Antwerp. Jo : 
down the names of these ships—thcn apply to your local 


agent, the travel authority in your community. a 


international Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North —— 
Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Other offices in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 











CRUICES for 
the price of ONE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


NORWAY-EUROPE 
VOLENDAM we." JULY 5 


nm $425 7% = 


First Class + itor d hout. 


54 DAYS 


Including all shore excursions. 
Visiting 12 countries—25 cities. Traveling 13,000 
miles to Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, 
Monte Carlo, Scotland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark. Belgium, France, England. Comprehen- 
sive program of included shore trips and organize d 
entertainment. Every facility for a happy social life. 


Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y., and offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVENUE 


(at 45th Street) NEW YORK 





AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT 


Before Buying, Send 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Revolvers, Targets, 
Ammunition Scopes, 
Repairing. Latest Prices. 


U. §. 





Over 


Parts. 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom. 


Gun Accessories. 


A. F. STOEGER, Ine. 


Dept. **3"" 


merica’s Great Gun House 
S07 FIFTH AVENUE 


at 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











forgotten by the public, until last month 
when Liberty published an article by Avi- 
atrix Elinor Smith entitled “I’m Fed Up 
With Stunt Flying.” This revived the old 
gossip, with embellishments. Excerpts: 
“For all [Pangborn’s| experience and 
skill he found himself, upon his return to 
America, merely the co-pilot of an inex- 
perienced youngster named Herndon. 
It was clearly understood [at the start ] 
that Pangborn was to be the pilot and that 





Acim 


Hucu HERNDON Jr. 
He struck back. 


Herndon was to be a sort of glorified 
passenger and relief pilot if the occasion 
warranted. ... As a_ professional flyer 
[ have no more sympathy with a Herndon 


who will deliberately convert a scientific 


undertaking into a_ personal publicity 
stunt, than I have with a Hutchinson 
George R. Hutchinson, father of the 
‘Flying Family’ which cracked up off 
Greenland] who undertakes a_ personal 
stunt under the guise of science. I think 
that the .ctivities of both of these types 


of stunt flyers should be exposed and 


stopped.” 


That was more than Hugh Herndon, 
now a hardworking oil salesman for Henry 


Latham Doherty, cared to stomach. Last 
week he sued Liberty for $250,000 libel, 
prepared to prove that he had organized 
the flight purely as a sporting proposition, 
that he was a qualified flyer, that he was 
at the controls about 40% of the time on 
the world flight and charted all courses, 
that he claimed no undue credit, that the 
last contract with Pilot Pangborn was 
signed six weeks before the take-off on 


terms agreed to long before. 
Surprise Pole 

A big white monoplane glided down 
upon Maceio, Brazil, 125 mi. southwest of 
Pernambuco one day last week and a 


strapping Polish officer climbed out. He 
tried to explain to natives that his name 
was Stanislaus Skarzynski, that he had just 
flown across the ocean. Presently his 
story was confirmed. Cable dispatches 
slower than the white monoplane, drifted 
in from Senegal, West Africa, stating that 
Capt. Skarzynski had taken off for South 
America. 

















| remember 
your face 


@ You're Two Guns White Calf, 
Chief of the Blackfeet tribe 
Glacier Park. I’m anxious to see 
another of your pow-wows. | 
want to meet those ranger- 
naturalists again, and the good 
looking dude wranglers who 
guide, cook and lie like Baron 
Munchausen. I'll meet you this 
summer at 


Glacier Park 


on the route of the 
Empire Builder 


(If in doubt write A. J. 
Dickinson, P.T.M., 710 
Great Northern Rail- 
way Bldg., St. Paul.) 














fastidious standards of 
half a century will be main 
tained even though in_ 1933 
there will be no rates effective 
other than those which can 
be comfortably paid. _ Booklet. 

BARRON HOTEL CO. | 
Season June 28 to October 3 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS.N.Hg 
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“MISCELLANY 


| “Time brings all things. 
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Rumba 

In Manhattan, a Mrs. Frances E. Spence 
filed suit against Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Corp. for $50,000 for damaging her reputa- 
tion, sought an injunction against further 
showing of the film, Cuba, the Land of the 
Rumba, because one shot reveals her at the 
bar of “Sloppy Joe’s,” Havana saloon, 
seemingly unescorted and queasy with 
booze. 








Leader 

In Brooklyn, Edward E. Stone, 33, one- 
time Negro Republican leader of Brook- 
lyn, was found guilty of polygamy. He had 





ice 2 married six girls in three years, was about 
to marry a seve ° 

Calf, be annoyed: urry a seventh, 

oe Why endure the pinching, binding, rolling, I right 

Oo see crawling, and tight, hot, overlapping layers In High Point, N. C.. Griffith Welch. 

ws. | at waist that cause underwear to make a 1s. gave Robert Sechrest. s. a ride on the 


nuisance of itself? - 1: . . 
iger- ; i a handlebars of his bicycle, accidentally 
You do not suffer such discomforts if you . } 





good geit Dons, .. . These beief, light, cool, dumped him off so that he cracked | his 

who one-piece garments are designed to fit the skull. Afraid to report the accident, Gril- on 

— physical requirements dictated by nature fith Welch dragged the injured child for a he 

» this rather than underwear makers. You'll find mile and a half, threw him down the man- 2 | 
Du-Ons a great relief and a source of free- hole of a sewer main, drowned him. a+ ones fa 
dom, ease and comfort such as you never —— ( 


enjoyed in any other underwear. Just try Siege “HOT SPRINGS: VIRGINIA 


a few suits. 
In Jackson, Mich., Mr. & Mrs. Ernest A , ’ . 
Moross, objecting to Michigan’s new auto- It FS Wl ol 272 


Note these Features 


1. Specially designed athletic closed 











crot f soft, elastically knitted fab- mobile license fee ($21.45 , drov © their | "4 ’ : 

ric — full and roomy. | sedan without 1933 plates, refused to sur- the ZV 22NLA 
2. “See convenient opening. render when State police attempted to ar- 4 /] ] ° a 
Fr aaa aleuiee an aabet Methane rest them, chained down the hood so police ZILLES DANES. 

pull out, roll up or readjust. could not tamper wit h the motor, pro- 
4. Brief legs — no crawling. visioned the sedan’s interior with canned The Homestead offers every- 
oe eee Prytet ye lls nay | goods, blankets, extra clothing and a_ thing to the vacationist .. . 
G. On in a jiffy. stove, moved in, locked the doors. When perfectly-kept golf courses, 
Made of Durene, Cotton, Lisle or Ray- police towed the sedan to a garage championship tennis courts, a 
on. White, Colors. Men’s and Boy's. chained it to a post, the Morosses took a b if | . 4 / | 
Duofold, Ine... Mohawk. N.Y. eautiful swimming pool, 


nap, retained command for twelve hours 
When police smashed in the windows, the stocked trout streams, a well- 


Morosses woke up, hurled a barrage of equipped skeet field—in short, 


| canned goods, surrendered. every facility for recreational 
peels activities. All this in an atmos- 
Reforestation phere conducive to relaxation. 


PAT. OFF, In Chicago, 50 tons of rock, a mass of | Yoy may make the trip away 
Patented tree stumps, rotted logs, dead trees, dried from the heat of the city in air- 
‘aves, a secti Eg ld corduroy road sae 
leaves, a section of an old core uro} oad condiiensd Pulimens to The 
great numbers of trout, pickerel, bass, Ho aoe aulldeien, tie, Meneeemnas 
seven carloads of huge forest trees, and ry ideal ~~ 
one entire Sphagnum swamp arrived from | temperature is | ae © cay- 
the Adirondacks for the World’s Fair (see time average is in the low 70s, 


Dept. T-2 
































p. 14) while at night the thermometer 
as i hovers around 60, assuring 
Medicine sound and restful 







In Zuni, N. Mex., when the wife of one sleep. 
Ondo, an Indian graduate of Haskell Uni- 
versity, was unable to deliver her baby 
local medicine men_ interrogated the 
woman, found she had recently been run- 








ooking r Offices: 








ning a washing machine at the Indian The 
agency, ordered Ondo to gallop to the Ritz-Carlton 
agency, loosen all the bolts on the washing New York 






machine. Ondo galloped, loosened the 
bolts, returned to find his baby delivered 
doing well. Few weeks later, when the The Mayflower 










d by ; c , , 
STRATIVE baby developed chronic constipation, medi- Washington 
= SEARCH cine men deliberated, ordered Ondo to ex- 

RATION amine the washing machine again, loosen 





it up if anyone had tightened it. Ondo 
found the bolts tight, loosened them, re- 
| turned, found his baby relieved. 
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@ A State Trooper is. Read what 
this one says about driving: 

“There are times when I go as 
slowly as the car will run and 
sometimes as fast as it will run, 
and Quaker State is equal to 
every emergency. 

“Today, February 11, 1933, 
the speedometer registered 
75,000 miles. Now, there is a 
reason for this long mileage, 
with the little expense that I 
have had, and the excellent run- 
ning condition of my car... the 
exclusive use of Quaker State 
Motor Oil.” * 

Hard worked motors need 
extra-good lubrication. Avoid 
common oil. Every gallonaver- 
ages about 3 quarts of motor 
lubricant and 1 quart of “light- 
end” oil. This light-end oil 
burns up in high-speed, high- 
compression cylinders after a 
hundred miles or so. 

Quaker Strate takes out this 
light-end material . . . at the re- 
finery. You get 4 quarts motor 
lubricant per gallon, net. After 
a hundred miles or so, you still 
have 4 quarts. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most places now supply 
Quaker State from the patented 
green-and-white drum. . 
double-sealed at the refinery. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


Price now 30c per quart except 
in several high-freight areas of 
Rocky Mountain States. 

e 


% What's your experience? Write us. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


patieiicnansest dna 





Married. Robert McBride Cooper, 
28, son of General Manager Kent Cooper 
of the Associated Press; and one Helen 
Mariella Lovett; in Davenport, lowa. 


ae aaa 


Divorced. Joan Crawford, 25, film ac- 


tress; and Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 25; in 
Los Angeles, Calif. Grounds: cruelty. 
eas 
Awarded. To Commander Jerome 


Clarke Hunsaker, 46, vice president of 


Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. (builders of the | 


Akron and Macon): the 1933 Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal for notable achieve- 
ment in the advancement of aeronautics. 
Sas 

Died. Jose Bacardi, 34, one of three 
brothers who control the manufacture of 
Bacardi rum; of pneumonia; in Mexico 
City, Mexico. Ten years ago Senor 
Bacardi’s wife, then 19, sued him for di- 
vorce charging that he drank Bacardi 
morning, noon, night. 


om — 


Died. John G. Adolfi, 45, famed cinema 
director (The Millionaire, Alexander 
Hamilton, Man Who Played God, Central 
Park): of a cerebral hemorrhage while 
hunting bears; near Revelstoke, B. C. 


- 


Died. Captain Robert Lawrence 
Berry, retired, 52, naval aide and _ per- 
sonal friend Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt and Wilson, onetime (1914-17) 
commander of the Presidential yacht 
Mayflower; of pneumonia; in Brooklyn, 


skis. 4 


ol 


° 


Died. Dr. Martin Dewey, 52, ortho- 
dontist, last year’s president of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association; of angina pec- 
toris; in Manhattan. 

bitline, 

Died. Ernest Torrence, 54, cinemactor; 
of complications after an operation for 
gallstones; in Manhattan. Born in Scot- 
land, he began his career concert 
pianist, later sang in London comic operas 
and musical comedies. He entered cinema 
in 1922 as the villain in Tol-able David, 


as a 


sky-rocketed to fame in the part of rangy, | 


gangling Bill Jackson (The Covered 


Wagon). 

Died. Reuben M. Ellis, 54, tobacco ty- 
coon, president of Philip Morris & Co. 
(English Ovals, Philip Morris, Marlboro) ; 
of indigestion followed by a heart attack; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. 
dent & 


treasurer of Chicago’s potent 


wholesale grocery house, Sprague, Warner | 
Chicago | 


& Co., vice president of the 
Orchestral Association, amiable mediator 
of labor troubles; of a heart attack: 
Lake Forest, Il. 


a 


Died. Henry Andrews Cotton, 64, di- 
rector-emeritus of the New Jersey State 
Hospital, pioneer of modern methods for 
treating the insane; of a heart attack; in 
Trenton, N. J. Dementia praecox, melan- 
cholia and other mental he ap- 
proached from a_ physical 


defects 


| 





| 








You wouldn't 
keep books with 
a lumber crayon! 


OU wouldn’t keep books with a 
lumber crayon, would you? Well, 
it’s almost as futile to continue using 
clumsy, “‘crayony’’, colored pencils for 
your figuring and notations—now that 
you can have Eberhard Faber’s new 
MONGOL! 
Here’s a colored pencil which produces 
a clean, brilliantly colored line and has 
the same durability and easy-writing 
quality as any high grade b/ack lead pen- 
cil. The lead is strong and hard and can 
be sharpened to a needlepoint, even in 
a pencil sharpener. Thin lines and neat 
figures are easy for the new Mongol 


‘and you needn’c be afraid of bearing 
| down hard, either. 


Accountants, architects, draftsmen, 
editors, executives, engineers, statist- 
cians, all who make use of colored pen- 
cils, will find that the new Mongol spells 
economy as well as convenience. 

At up-to-date stationers everywhere— 
10¢ each. 


FREE—An illustrated folder which explains 4 
| remarkable new water-color technique—tells how 


| YOU CAN PAINT with Mongol Colored Pencils 


Ezra Joseph Warner, 56, presi- | 


in | 


standpoint, \E B ERHA 34 D 


brush and water. Address Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Co., Dept.T335, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


write, draw or paint with 


MONGOL 


COLORED 
Indelible 


PENCILS 





Made 
in 24 col- 
ors. Sold sing- 
ly or in assort- 
ments. Round and 
siexagon shapes. 



















FABER | 
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HAGEN 


Tom Boy 
IRONS 5 


Walter Hagen Tom Boy Irons, priced at $5, 
are one of the big golf surprises of the year. 
These superb models conform to all the rigid 
Hagen quality requirements. 


Small wonder that this big news has taken 
the golfing world right off its feet. 


Hagen Tom Boy Irons are outstanding irons, 
possessing unique merit. Point number one 
is the exclusive design of the club head. 
Modeled so that the lower weight forces the 
club head to come through but with a com- 
pensating weight at the top of the club head 
which keeps the ball from “skying”. It is 
surprising what longer shots are actually 
produced by this exclusive design. 


Point number two is the Bulger Grip. This 
insures more feel in the left hand—also more 
control. Tom Boy Irons are steel shafted, 
with chromium plated heads and satin 
finished. 


There are also the Stainless Steel Inter- 
national Tom Boys—matched and registered 
—priced at $8 each. These irons have the 
new “Bi-Taper” steel shafts which produce 
that sweet feel of power and confidence, 
insuring remarkable results with your 
iron shots. 


With the adjustment of Hagen prices, every- 
one may now play the best woods and irons. 
Hagen Clubs have an international standing. 
Priced from $2 up. 


THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF CO., DETROIT 
Hagen Products 











seeking infections in teeth, tonsils or 
bowels as potential causes. When he 
assumed control of the State Hospital in 
Trenton, N. J. in 1907, he shocked phy- 
sicians by removing all strait-jackets, an- 
klets, wristlets, straps. Friends claim that 


because of his researches the recovery 
rate among his patients leaped from 37% 
to 87%. 


° 


Died. Alba Marshall Ide, 66, shirt-&- 
collar tycoon (George P. Ide & Co.); in 
Troy, N. Y. 

Died. Le Grand Parish, 67, retired 
president of Lima Locomotive Works, one- 
time associate of Thomas Alva Edison, 
inventor of freight car door locks 
improved railway brakes; of a 
attack; in Hackensack, N. J. 


Died. Maria Theresa, 70, Archduchess 
of Austria, Habsburg & Bourbon; at Zwiec 
Castle, Warsaw, Poland. Beauteous, witty, 
charming, she was once called the “merry 
princess” of the Habsburg Court. Exiled 
during the War, she returned to Vienna in 
1920, surrendered her title, went to live 
in the top floor of her former palace, rent- 
ing the rest of it to the French Legation 


heart 


; = 


Died. Harley Hamilton, 72, founder & 
longtime conductor of the Los Angeles 


symphony orchestra; after a stroke of 
apoplexy; in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Died. Samuel Marx, 72, Manhattan 
clothier, father of the famed Four Marx 
Brothers; of kidney trouble; in Los 
Angeles, Calif. He planned cloak-&-suit 


and | 


| 


careers for his five sons, but the two | 
eldest and the two youngest, encouraged 
by their mother, took to the stage. Only 


the third, Gummo, entered business, is 


president of Gummo Marx, Inc. (women’s 


| dresses ). 


. 


Died. Sherrard Billings, 74, co-founder 
(in 1884 with Headmaster Endicott Pea- 
body and the late William Amory Gard- 
ner) and senior master of swank Groton 
School; in Groton, Mass He taught 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’ and his 
James, Elliott, Franklin Jr., John. 


sons 


. 


Died. Very Rev. Joseph Armitage Rob- 
inson, 78, onetime Dean of Wells, onetime 
Dean of Westminster; in London. Arrang- 
ing the coronation of King Edward VII. 
he dared to rebuff His Majesty when their 
opinions ditiered. To Edward’s remon- 
strance: ““Please remember I am Ki 
England,”’ Robinson retorted, ““Remember, 
Sire, I am the Abbot of Westminster!” 





i of 


~ 


Died. Captain John Edgar, 89, long- 
time stage doorman at Manhattan’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera House; after long illness; 
in Detroit. Quitting a seaman’s job on the 
Great Lakes in his early twenties, he 
studied voice in Europe, concert-toured 
the U. S. When death & misfortune 
beset his family, he ceased singing, became 
doorman at the Metropolitan “to be where 
music was.” Amiable & fatherly, he was 
kissed by most opera divas and ballet girls 
as they left each night. 








New 
WALTER 


HAGEN BALL 


with CONGEALED 
LIQUID CENTER’ 





The introduction of the new Walter Hagen 
Congealed Liquid Center ball is the most 
Significant ball news of the season. For in 
the new ball all the faults of previous practice 
have been overcome. 


The life and action of any golf ball are 
largely determined by the life of its “center”. 
Liquid Centers are being used in practically 
all the better grade balls today. But the 
weakness of most liquid centers has been 
the uncontrollable tendency for the center 
mass to lose its liquidity and dry up. 


To overcome these old drawhacks, Hagen 
developed the Congealed Liquid Center 
exclusive in the 1933 Walter Hagen ball. 
In the Hagen center the liquid is mixed with 
the weighting material evenly distributed in 
solution. After the liquid is forced into the 
cover forming the center, the entire mass is 
congealed by a secret process. This final 
homogeneous mass, due to Hagen’s employ- 
ment of a new development in chemistry, 
cannot dry up. This means that the new 
Hagen ball has permanent life, pep, resiliency 
and permanent accuracy. 


Just try a new Walter Hagen ball. The dif 
ference will astonish you. Pros, advanced 
players and beginners, all are improving 
their game with this new Walter Hagen 
ball. If you want greater distance and 
greater accuracy, lose no time in trying this 
phenomenal new ball. 65c each. Also new 
Hagen balls at 50c—35c—25c. 


THE L.A. YOUNG GOLF CO., DETROIT 
Hagen Products 


*Patents Pending 


















TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 


vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


EDITORS 


Anonymous Journalists 


3 Chiefs. Perhaps the average | 
New Yorker could name one or two} 
editors of New York newspapers; it 
is doubtful. Not one New Yorker in 
a thousand can name the chiefs* of 
the 3 
though all three live in New York. 

























Super-smart. A smart New York- 
er might know that F. P. A. stands 
for Franklin P. Adams, columnist of 
the Herald-Tribune. 3ut if he can 
name the Herald-Tribune’s editor he is 
a super-smart New Yorker. 


great American news services, |} 


| 

















Harvey Ingham 
Friend of 1,000,000 Iowans 


1,000,000 Know. A million) 
|Iowans who (alas!) seldom hear of | 
F. P. A. know that Harvey Ingham 
lis editor-in-chief of The Des Moines 
|Register and Tribune, Thousands of 
Iowans who take in their stride the 
columns of Walter Lippmann and 
Arthur Brisbane (both regular fea- 
tures of The Register and Tribune) are 





long-time and ardent readers of Har- 
vey Ingham’s editorial column. 


Spenders. It isn’t necessary to be 
an editor—if one reads the charts—to 
know that Iowa is one of the richest 
markets in America today. The same 
Iowans who pay $2,500,000 a year for 
Des Moines Register and Tribune sub- 
\|scriptions have plenty of purchasing 
|}power for merchandise advertised in 
\|their favorite newspaper. 





*Kent Cooper (Associated Press), Karl 
Bickel 
(International News). 
| Register and Tribune is 


client of all three news : 


(United Press), Joseph V. Connolly 
The 


Des Moines 
y and night 




















TIME 
PRESS 


New Digester 

In 1905 William Seaver Woods, minis- 
ter’s son, onetime editor of the Wesleyan 
Literary Monthly, became editor of the 
Literary Digest. In the same year Arthur 
Stimson Draper was graduated from New 
York University, where he had been cam- 
pus correspondent for the New York 
Tribune. Mr. Draper put aside his engi- 
neer’s degree, went downtown and to work 

















"Wide World 
THE Digest’s DRAPER 


He abhors sensationalism. 


as a Tribune cub. For the next 28 years 
Editor Woods and Newshawk Draper 
served their respective publications. Last 
week Editor Woods, 60, erudite, kindly, 
somewhat deaf, resigned from the Literary 
Digest, planned to travel, write books; and 
Arthur Draper, 50, quit his job as assist- 
ant editor of the Herald Tribune to take 
Editor Woods’s place. 

Three years after joining the Tribune 
Reporter Draper was night city editor. In 
another two years he was private secretary 
to the editor. He was a great favorite of 
the editor’s mother, the late Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid. As a foreign correspondent he won 
fame and was supremely happy. For ten 
years, 1915-25, he directed the Tribune’s 
foreign bureaus from headquarters in Lon- 
don. He covered the War, the Peace, the 
Fascist march on Rome. He adopted and 
has retained the attitude and habits of 
an English gentleman. His neighbor and 
good friend was Ramsay MacDonald. 

Home again on the Tribune (which had 
been merged with Munsey’s Herald) 
Arthur Draper worked in turn as foreign 
editor, assistant to the editor, finally as 
assistant editor, a somewhat anomalous 
position which was abolished after he va- 
cated it last week. 

Quiet, reserved Assistant Editor Draper 
acted as a sort of brake on his paper’s 
news organization. He abhors sensation- 
alism almost as much as he hated the 18th 
Amendment and the shabbier aspects of 
professional sport. Another Draper taboo 
was profusion of “features” in the news 
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Shaving with 
FREE-WHEELING 


You know the extra speed and the extra 
driving comfort you get with free-wheeling, 
The same kind of extra comfort and speed 
is possible in shaving—if you use Squibb 
Shaving Cream. 


























Squibb’s has two actions . . . it helps the | 
razor and it helps the skin. The creamy | 


lather cushions the blade and saves you 
from rasp, scrape, and bite, And because it 
contains oils essential to the comfort of the 
skin, gives you real after-shaving ease. 
Send 10c to E. R. Squibb & Sons, 2405 
Squibb Building, New York, for a generous 
trial tube. 
@ Another Squibb shaving preparation— 
Squibb Talcum. 


~ SQUIBB 
SHAVING CREAM 













ROAD MAPS 


Ht 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


‘ 
AND TRAVEL «FREE 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport,a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you (0 





18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with spaces to record the expenses of — 
L . 


trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, operate 


Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
» (): 







ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept. 22, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 





| 








PERFUMED 
DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold cream. Simply spread on and rinse of. 


ZIP Epilator=—iT'S OFF because IT'S OUT only % 


|Permanent!l Destroys Hair 
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columns. But it was he who negotiated 
with Calvin Coolidge to write a daily edi- 
torial for the Herald Tribune’s front page. 

Mr. Draper’s writing is informed but 
rambling. In a burlesque edition of the 
Herald Tribune printed for Mr. Draper’s 
25th anniversary in service, the Draper 
editorial style was satirized by City Editor 
Stanley Walker, thus’: 

“WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? 

“Let us make our position perfectly 
clear. Misunderstandings often wreck tem- 
pers. The American attitude toward liquor 
is curious; it is wanted because it is for- 
bidden. What New York needs is more 
golf courses. . . . Even more than inter- 
national amity and the friendship of the 
English-speaking nations we should like to 
stress youtli. Games are very fine. 
And yet this is called the mechanical 
a 

Like many another Herald Tribuner Mr. 
Draper commutes from a home at Great 
Neck, L. I. (known to the staff as ‘‘Goi- 
tre”) where he raises Irish terriers. At the 
(now defunct) Engineers’ Club he played 
golf in the 80’s. He keeps up his member- 
ship in London’s Middlesex Golf Club. 
Last week he retired to his summer home 
at Chestertown, N. Y. in the Adirondacks. 
He wears tweedy clothes, habitually mum- 
bles his speech around the stem of a well- 
caked briar pipe. At Blake's, the Herald 
Tribune saloon where he lunches with staff 
mates, he prefers Scotch whiskey. Late at 
night he is sometimes known to burst into 
song—always English ballads. A son, Ar- 
thur Gibb, attends Cambridge. A daughter, 
Dorothy Frances, is at Skidmore College. 

Publisher Robert Joseph Cuddihy of the 
Literary Digest had long been looking 
around for a new editor when his eye lit 
upon conservative Mr. Draper. Reputed 
salary.: $40,000 a year. much more than he 
was paid by the Herald Tribune. The 
conservative Digest announced “no change 
of policy.” 


Off the Record 

Every energetic newshawk has pipelines 
of information which flow only so long as 
they remain hidden. A brave newshawk 
would sooner go to jail—and sometimes 
he does—than violate journalism’s law: 
Never expose your pipelines. Last week 
the Governor of New Jersey signed a bill 
giving the Press the same right of pro- 
tecting confidences that is enjoyed by the 
medical and legal professions. It provides 
that the newsman need not make known 
to any county grand jury, legislative 
committee or other investigating body the 
source of information obtained by him 
and published in his paper. A similar law 
exists in Maryland. In 1929 Senator 
Arthur Capper proposed a like measure to 
Congress, after three Hearst reporters 
went to jail for refusing to tell a grand 
jury the addresses of speakeasies described 
ina Washington Times survey. No Federal 
law materialized. 


In the Record 
A traveling salesman in Philadelphia, 
thumbing a chance copy of the Morning 
Record one day last week might have 
hoticed the life-size face of a handsome 
lady staring at him from a full-page ad- 
vertisement. Possibly he gave it a second 
glance and read: } 


“The New York and all Philadelphia 
morning papers come before coffee with 
our breakfast. Among them is the Phila- 
delphia Record, which I read with interest. 
I like its clear covering of the news and I 
always note its point of view. 

(Signed) Alma E. Lorimer 
Mrs. George H. Lorimer.” 

To the traveler it was just another testi- 
monial advertisement. But to any Phila- 
delphian who knew his city, it was a sensa- 
tion. 

For more than three years Philadelphia 
has been the scene of a continuous journal- 
istic brawl. On one side are the lofty 








International 


ALMA ENNIS LORIMER 


Her testimonial was classy. 


Public Ledgers and Inquirer owned by 
old Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis 
Against them is the Record, lusty bratling 
of Publisher Julius David Stern. They 
fight editorially—liberal, hard-hitting Rec- 
ord v. high Tory Public Ledgers and In- 
guirer. They fight for circulation—with 
the Record (149.000) now well ahead of 
the morning Public Ledger (105.000) and 
creeping up on the /uquirer, which still has 
an ample lead (232,000).- Fiercest of all 
is the fight for advertising, in which the 
Record has beaten the Public Ledger, is 
worrying the Juquirer. 

Cyrus Curtis did not go into the news- 
paper business until he had amassed a 
vast fortune from the Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines. The advertis- 
ing solicitors of his newspapers have loudlv 
argued that the Record is “vulgar 
with no quality, no class circulation.” But 
the ultimate in Philadelphia quality and 
Mrs. George Horace Lorimer. 
wife of the chief executive of Mr. Curtis’ 
magazines. Unsuspecting, she had given 
her picture and endorsement to Judith 
Jennings, the Record’s vivacious society 
editor. 


“class” is 





Woman’s Home Adviser 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. onetime 
editrix of Babies: Just Babies (defunct 
will become “the personal adviser of 
American women everywhere” by conduct- 
ing “Mrs. Roosevelt’s Page” in Woman’s 
Home Companion, beginning in August. 








(How 
PYROIL 


INCREASES 


POWER 


Simply.-Addd to Gas and O4él 





Mr. F. J. C., garage foreman, 
of Connecticut, says, **In this 
town thereisa hill where au- 
tomobile dealers demonstrate 
cars for power. In my car, I 
could go up this hill only a 
short way when I had to shift. 
I began using Pyroil and was 
so pleased with the way my en- 
gine was working that I went 
back to the hill, and starting 
at 10 miles per hour at the bot- 
tom, IT went all the way over 
on high, finishing at 18 miles 
per hour at the top.”” 


PYROIL increases power, 
because it 
REDUCES FRICTION. 
FREES STICKY VALVES. 
SEALS RINGS, 
AIDING COMPRESSION. 
REDUCES CARBON. 
Mail coupon below for a copy 
of Mr. F. J. C's letter. Also, 
many interesting Pyroil facts, 


df 





Pyroil was used by Boardman 
and Polando on man’s longest 
trans-Atlantic flight, New York 
to Turkey. For every lubrica- 
tion use, motor, machinery, 
equipment, household. 






It’s just as Important to. 
as it is in old. Pyroil pe 
working part. It fills pores and ab 
tablishing thereon a friction-defyi 









tectior rhis Pyroil surface is 
thickness—cannot interfere with clearances. Safegu 
motors while breaking in. Speeds all motor actior 
Pyroil cannot be destroyed by any degree of moto 
Safely protects as long as used. One trial convinces 


or mail coupon for 
dealer Manu- 
Pyroil Com- 


Ask at filling stations and dealers, 
rrial Test Offer and name of nearest 
factured, Patented, Guaranteed by 


pany, W. V. Kidder, Pres., 179 LaFollette Ave., 
LaCrosse, Wisc., U. S. A. 
Genuine Pyroil ate U. 
Canada by W. V. K t 
Identified by , 
the winged Py Trade-N 
u J I 
\ { ‘ te ‘ / th 


Z Uy a 


4 _ 
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PYROIL COMPANY 
179 LaFollette Avenue, LaCrosse, Wisc., U. 


Please send meacopy of Mr. F. J. C.’s letter, also 
rrial Test Offer and interesting facts coneerning 
Pyroil. Also advise name of nearest dealer. 
Name... 


Address 
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The management arranged for the sale of the provide the most dependable service. | os 
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gas plant in Santa Rosa for the sum of $48,000, Concentration of the business in one region pear 
° . ° ° ° ee ‘ile , ' Islan 
this being considered a satisfactory price and eliminates many of the costs and difficulties of | jewe 


. . Fede 
the property being disadvantageously located ©peration and management. These economies _ jpenj 
: twel 

; eventually translate themselves into lowered rates, 
500 miles distant from the Company’s other y He “= 
Bes to customers, who now number nearly one million. jug 
properties in Southern California. | pov 
In 1902 not all of this was foreseen, but the) 17" 


{ A Transaction in 1902} 
decision made then and followed ever since is} Mo 


: ‘ ae ‘ ae Es 

\ \ THEN Pacific Lighting disposed of a gas one of several basic policies which have waited | the ; 

i : : ; Su 

plant in Northern California because it many years to have their worth proven by econ- week 

i tak ; ft U.S. 

was too far from Los Angeles, a policy was es- omic stress. a 

. ‘ - i the 5 
ablished whic ally shape >o vac ap a . . . 

tablished which finally shaped the compact maj Pacific Lighting Corporation, with plant prop- P, 


averse 


of the present system. erties and franchises of $234,738,566.g1, has ) 


The business of Pacific Lighting is still con- no early need of additional capital through the hh 
fined to natural gas service in Los Angeles and _ sale of securities. These advertisements are being pet 
in 250 other Southern California communities, published in order to produce a wider knowledge 7 

3 
° ° ° - ’ — ee ), cy ee . 
and to gas-steam generated electric service in of the company’s policies and _ position. Pacihic = 
c d sh 
Los Angeles. More than 11,600 miles of pipe — Lighting Corporation, 700 Insurance Exchange = 
< . © Cons 
lines and mains are completely interconnected to —_ Bldg., San Francisco. oh 
4) 
prev) 
300.¢ 
sider 
Pr 
of w 
} 
Unifying the properties and services of four Southern California :- 
utility companies, through total ownership of their common stocks: farm 
000,¢ 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. e SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY | sed 
Z ye 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY ¢ SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY) ** 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








State of Trade 


Copper went last week to 7¢ a pound, 
up from a January low of 5¢. Even hogs 
(which started last summer’s boom and 
then dropped it) decided to move together 
in the right direction. More important 
than wheat, corn or cattle, hogs provide 
12¢ of each farm dollar. 

As the Farm Board sold its last 8,000,- 
o00 Ib., cotton contracts touched 9¢ a 
pound. Venerable Boston wool merchants 
compared their market to the Wartime 
boom as the old clip neared exhaustion 
and wool tops hit 78¢ a pound against the 
year’s low of 54¢. In New Orleans brew- 
ers jacked the price of beer $1 a barrel 
because of rising malt and hop prices. 

Shrewd U. S. businessmen feared only 
that industrial production may exhaust 
consumer demand before buying power 
slowly revives. But pleasing facts were: 
a 2.7% March-to-April rise in factory em- 
ployment, a 4.4% rise in payrolls in the 
State of New York, both contrary to the 
usual season trend; an announcement by 
Rhode Island’s labor commissioner that 
industrial employment rose 5.6% in April, 
that at the close of the month it stood 
nearly 10% above a year ago. Only Rhode 
Island industry reporting no gain was 
jewelry. Another consumer index was the 
Federal Reserve’s figure on April depart- 
ment store sales, showing a 9% drop from 
twelve months ago against a 22% average 
drop for the first four months of this year. 

The New York Times index of general 
business activity advanced for the seventh 
consecutive week to the highest point in 
17 months. 
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Momentous Statistic 


Estimated U. S. winter wheat crop for 
the current year: 337,485,000 bushels. 

Such was the statistic which rolled last 
week from the glib mimeographs of the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board. To men wise 
in the ways of wheat, the figure signified 
the probability of: 

1) A winter wheat crop smaller than 
any since 1904, 40% smaller than the 
average of 1921-30. 

: 2) A total U. S. wheat crop (allowing 
lor 21,000,000 acres of newly planted 
spring wheat having the average yield of 
12.75 bushels) of 605,000,000 bu. com- 
pared to 726,000,000 last year, to 900,- 
000,000 in 1931, tO 1,000,000,000 in 1915. 

3) A total U. S. wheat crop which (al- 
lowing for a normal consumption of five 
bushels per capita) will fall about 4s,- 
000,000 bu. short of the U. S. annual 
consumption. But the incredible spectacle 
of the U. S. importing wheat was not in 
prospect because of 

4) A huge U. S. wheat carry over from 
Previous crops, amounting to well over 
300,000,000 bu., soon likely to be con- 
siderably reduced. 

Profitable news was this to all holders 
of wheat. Future prices jumped to 75¢ a 
bushel in the Chicago pit. 

Last autumn the mortgage-burdened 
farmer plowed, harrowed and seeded 40,- 
900,000 acres of good wheat land. The 
seed sprouted. The farmer returned to 
pass long winter evenings by his radio, 


leaving the care of his crop to the climate 
that God should provide. But snow did 
not come to protect the seedlings from the 
cold and/or rain did not fall to give them 
moisture when they needed it in spring. 
When the farmer went forth in the early 
May sunshine, instead of finding his flat 
fields covered with a lush green growth of 
young grain, he found the soil all but bare 
on 13,000,000 of his 40,000,000 acres. Last 
week's report showed that 32.2% of last 
fall’s plantings had been abandoned, an all- 
time record. Kansas, which harvested 
240,000,000 bu. in 1931, is expected to 
produce only 58,000,000 bu. this year. 
Whether or not the farmer profits much 
from dearer grain and smaller crops the 
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MINNESOTA’S MURPHY 
He met adversity with diversity. 


bread will cost 1¢ 


consumer will 
more a loaf.* 

Most significant fact about the prospect 
of an unusually small wheat crop is that 
in the past short crops—either at home 
or abroad—and resulting higher prices 
have time & again betokened the end of 
depressions. 


pay: 


. . . 


The same day that the Crop Reporting 
Board tossed its statistic to the public the 
big four in world wheat (U. S., Canada, 
Argentina, Australia) met by proxy under 
the tent of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Theirs was not the task of inter- 
preting past short crops (which have been 
notably lacking) but of trying to bring 
about more short crops in the future. Two 
years ago they met on a similar mission 
in London, went home empty handed be- 
cause the U. S. declared it could do noth- 
ing about restricting production. 

Last week Henry Morgenthau Sr., 77, 


*According to Mr. Wallace. It remains to be 
seen whether the bakers will not add _ several 
cents (in some places they have already added 
tc a loaf). Actually the cost of wheat has very 
little to do with the cost of making bread ex- 
cept as a pretext for raising prices. In France 
where wheat until recently was artificially main- 
tained at a price of about $1.70 a bushel, a 


pound-loaf of bread sold for 4%c. 


President Wilson’s Ambassador. to Turkey 
and father of President Roosevelt’s Farm 
Board chairman, instead of quietly cele- 
brating his golden wedding anniversary 
at home, spent it instead as head of the 
U. S. wheat delegation telling the other 
nations that the U. S. had changed its 
mind, was emphatically in favor of limit- 
ing wheat production. With him Mr. 
Morgenthau had an expert of the Federal 
Farm Board, Georg C. Haas to give tech- 
nical advice. Third member of the U. S. 
delegation was Frederick E. Murphy, Re- 
publican publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. Mr. Murphy’s fame rests prin- 
cipally on the fact that in 1921 he pro- 
posed a “ten-year plan” to the farmers of 
the Northwest, a plan for diversification 
of crops, for growing not wheat alone but 
other grains, not grain alone but chickens 
and dairy cattle, not cows alone but pure- 
bred dairy cattle. It has been claimed that 
Publisher Murphy’s program is responsible 
for the fact that in 1931 when the farm 
income of the U. S. was 1.03% under the 
1911 level, the farm income of Minnesota 
was 61% above that level. 

One morning two weeks ago Mr. Mur- 
phy dropped in to discuss wheat problems 
with President Roosevelt. The talk led to 
the world wheat conference and about it 
a. m. Mr. Roosevelt suggested that Mr. 
Murphy go as a delegate. At midnight he 
sailed from Brooklyn accompanying Mr. 
Morgenthau on the S. S. Bremen. 

Last week the U. S. delegates were try- 
ing to agree with delegates of Canada, 
Argentina, Australia on some plan of 
restricting wheat acreage, which they could 
then discuss with other delegates from 
Russia and the Danubian countries, and 
finally take ready-made to the London 
Economic Conference in June. 
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Arkansas v. Creditors 

The “protection” of bondholders is a 
big phrase in Depression. “Protective com- 
mittees” are formed, they solicit holders 
of defaulted bonds to deposit their securi- 
ties, they try by protest and lawsuit to 
collect—the expenses of the effort being 
charged against the bond owners. So many 
protective committees exist today that 
they have been called “the belly-aching 
racket.” Even the proposed U. S. securi- 
ties bill would create a corporation to pro- 
tect U. S. holders of foreign bonds. And a 
committee was announced last week in 
London, to be headed by popular Sir Harry 
Armstrong, who retired in 1931 as British 
Consul-General at Manhattan, to protect 
British holders of U. S. securities (because 
of suspension-of the gold standard). 

Even more remarkable was a protective 
committee formed last week with the fol- 
lowing in its personnel: a vice president 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
treasurer of New York Life, vice presi- 
dents of John Hancock and Equitable. a 
representative of Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
the president of Manhattan’s Union Dime 
Savings Bank. 

Equally noteworthy was the debtor 
against whom this committee will take 
action: the sovereign State of Arkansas. 

Not within the memory of many in- 
vestors now living has a committee been 
formed to protect the holders of the bonds 
of any one State. Noteworthy too is the 
cause of the action, not to collect as much 
as possible from one who is bankrupt but 
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to collect from a debtor who in the view 
of the bondholders is deliberately welshing 
on the terms of his promise to pay. 

Under an act of 1927 Arkansas issued 
$91,500,000 of highway and toll bridge 
bonds bearing 4% to 43% interest and 
secured by a first claim on the State’s col- 
lection of gasoline, oil and automobile 
taxes. The State’s revenue from these 
sources has averaged over $9,000,000 2 
year, was $7,395,000 even in 1932. After 
devoting about $4,000,000 a year to debt 
service on these bonds there was still a 
considerable sum left over which the State 
gave to its road districts to help them pay 
off bonds they had issued. 

Last January, howeverga new Governor 
took charge of Arkansas. He is Judge 
Junius Marion Futrell, Democrat, who 
was born on an Arkansas farm, who walked 
daily over Arkansas’ country roads to get 
his schooling. Once back in 1913 he, as 
president pro tem of the State Senate, was 
acting Governor of Arkansas for a few 
months and during that time made a record 
for himself: inaugurated the first State 
system of roads, pardoned a minimum 
number of jail-birds, helped out sufferers 
from the big flood that year. Since then 
he has been a judge, a member of the 
Legislature. Once he owned stock in a 
bank but it failed and he was assessed; 
since then he has owned no stock. When 
he was elected Governor last fall he still 
had no electric lights in his house. During 
the campaign he pledged himself to reduce 
State expenses 50°, to cut Arkansas’ 
heavy per capita debt of $57 (one of the 
largest of any State). 

When he got into office he looked over 


TIME 


State finances and decided that the gaso- 
line tax and automobile license fees would 
not be devoted first to the highway bonds, 
decided to spread them to cover also the 
cost of service on $47,000,000 of road dis- 
trict bonds and the cost of highway main- 
tenance. For all three purposes he needed 
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GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS 


All roads led to default. 


$10,000,000 and figured that, after reduc- 
ing the high automobile license fee, the 
State would have only $6,500,000 of gaso- 
line and license revenue. So first he de- 
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LLEGHENY METAL adds a new factor of safety in 
modern airplane construction. It is supremely heat 
resistant ... it is non-magnetic ... it is immune to rust, 
corrosion and vibration ... reasons why leading manu- 
facturers of aviation equipment are finding this remark- 
able alloy so satisfactory for numerous important parts 
and instruments required in modern aviation service. 
Brochure G 12 “Where Allegheny Serves” on request. 
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COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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faulted interest on the highway bonds 
then got the Legislature to offer holders jp 
exchange new 25-year bonds bearing only 
3% interest. 

The bondholders did not have to ex. 
change their old bonds for new, but the 
State would pay no interest on the old 
bonds. They rushed to Governor Futrell 
protesting that the State’s action was 
deliberate breach of contract, since gaso- 
line and license taxes were still adequate 
to take care of the original bonds they 
had bought. Said he briefly: 

“Arkansas has been oversold through 4 
wrecking crew with the assistance of the 
bond buyers, despite their knowledge that 
the State highway issues were exces- 
EVO. css 

Last week goaded by the complaints of 
bondholders he reiterated: “My position 
is that all highway obligations viewed from 
a moral viewpoint are co-equal. This is 
true because all State highways belong to 
the Commonwealth regardless of the 
method used to pay for their construc- 
tion.” 

Many were financiers’ conjectures last 















week as to what the distinguished bond- | 


holders’ protective committee could ac- 
complish. If a municipality defaults on its 
bonds, it can be sued in court and, after a 
judgment is given, a writ can be obtained 
compelling the municipality to collect 
necessary taxes and pay its obligations 
But under the U. S. Constitution no private 
person can sue a State without its consent 
In this case however it happens that the 
States of Pennsylvania, Nevada and Con- 
necticut hold Arkansas highway bonds in 
various State trust funds, and as States 
they can sue. 

One famed suit of this kind was insti- 
tuted by Virginia against West Virginia 
(arising out of the split-off of West Vir 
ginia during the Civil War). In 1918 
the Supreme Court decided that case in 
favor of Virginia. West Virginia paid the 
disputed debt. But no machinery exists 
for forcing a State to pay. 

> 


sunee 
Trial by Whisper 

Three hundred eager citizens went early 
last week to Manhattan’s Federal Build: 
ing and scurried to find seats in a coutt- 
room on the third floor, a courtroom vit! 
faded yellow walls, with cracks and patches 
and the dingy paint and plaster off its 
ceiling. In this grim auditorium with 
miserable acoustics, they settled down to 
see a show. As prolog they enjoyed 2 
minutes of minor prohibition and nar 
cotic cases. Then court bailiffs cleared th 
auditorium. 

When the curtain rose on the first act 
those present consisted only of the cast 
the critics and one spectator. 

The cast: 

Charles Edwin Mitchell, onetime hea 
of National City Bank, wearing a shor 
black coat, grey striped trousers, hané- 
kerchief in breast pocket, his granite Ja¥ 
set, his fierce eyes peering intently from 
beneath his big brow crowned with a still 
brush of upstanding grey hair, was o 
trial for alleged evasion of income taxes 
1) in 1929 by making a fictitious sale 0! 





18,300 shares of National City stock 10| 


his wife to establish a loss of $2,872,000 
thereby avoiding a tax of $728,000; ? 
in 1930 by making a fictitious sale to Wi 
liam D. Thornton, president of Green 
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Cananea Copper Co., to establish a loss 
of $759,000, and failing to report a bonus 
of $666,666.67 from National City Co., 
thereby avoiding a tax of $130,000. Pen- 
alty if convicted: not more than five years 
in jail nor more than $10,000 fine. 

Judge Henry Warren Goddard, black- 
robed, black-suited, urbane and smiling; 
on the bench. 

U. S. Attorney George Zerdin Medalie, 
short, swart, pince-nezed, portly, open 
and benevolent in manner; at the prosecu- 


tor’s table. 

Max David Steuer, 
defender, very quiet, 
imperturbable, sitting 
side. 

90 veniremen—butchers, bakers, busi- 
nessmen—from whom twelve jurors and 
two alternates were to be chosen. 

The critics: 

Two long tables lined with 4o news- 


slick little crook- 
very polite, very 
at Mr. Mitchell’s 


hawks; they face the jury box and win- | 


dows with a view of upper Broadway and 


the Empire State Building, but are un- | 
able to see the witness chair (concealed | 


from them by the Judge’s bench). 
The spectator: 


Mrs. Carrie Medalie, present to see her | 


husband try his most celebrated and per- 
haps his last case as U. S. Attorney; in 
the front row of spectators’ seats. 

(Important stage direction: the Judge, 
the prosecutor, and the defense attorney 
are all recovering from severe colds. The 
Judge, normally firm-voiced, speaks in a 
stage whisper. Mr. Medalie starts vig- 
orously, soon grows hoarse and his voice 
fades. Mr. Steuer, always soft spoken. 
can hardly be heard at all.) 

Act I—probably the most important in 
the play—is the selecting of a jury. This 
is no ordinary case—not a case where the 
jury must decide “Did he or did he not 
fire the fatal shot?”—but a case where 
the physical facts will be fairly obvious. 
and decision depends upon fine points of 
law and morals, could be easily influenced 
by prejudice. 

In Federal unlike state 


courts, some 


courts, veniremen may be questioned as | 


a group as well as singly, the judge often 
taking part to hasten matters. Seldom 
is more than an hour taken in selecting 
a jury. Not so in this case. Mr. Steuer 
approaches the jury box and in a suave, 
confidential manner breathes an inaudible 
question, stands stiff waiting for an an- 
swer, relaxes when it comes, cogitates 


gently, whispers another query. Says the | 


Judge: “Mr. Steuer, will you speak a 
little louder?” More whispered queries. 
The Judge motions the court stenog- 


raphers to move their table to Mr. Steuer’s | 
At last the Judge himself comes | 


elbow. 
down from the bench and with his hands 
in his pockets stands near Mr. Steuer. 
Mr. Steuer asks one venireman after 
another: Is he prejudiced against bank- 
ers? Against the payment of large bonuses 
{0 executives? 


bank? Several men are excused. John 
Barry, venireman No. 5, white-haired em- 
ploye of a Wall Street broker, admits that 
he does not think Lawyer Steuer would 
have been retained unless Mr. Mitchell 
' ae ‘ . 
were “in serious difficulty.” 

Do you mean that it is just a difficult 
case or that the defendant may therefore 
be guilty?” asks Mr. Medalie. 











De Has he had dealings with | 
National City? Has he lost money in the | 
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The Sand Hog must be a glutton 
for punishment. Witness the case 
of one who was tunneling under 
the Hudson River. There was an 
explosion — up he shot through 
the bed of the river to the surface 


of the river — where he was rescued alive. 


In industry, files as well as men must have the 
ability to take punishment—sometimes brutal 
punishment — punishment which is far more 


severe than the normal line of work calls for. 


Tt is at such times that the real 


Nicholson Files stands out above 


quality of 
all others. 
It is on such oceasions that their endurance, 
their stamina, their cutting power —in short, 
their ability to “take it”, means a job done 
well at a profit. 

Hardware and mill supply dealers every- 
where carry Nicholson Files. Nicholson File 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
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EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
Happy legs are here again! 


HE very last words in garter 

comfort: “Extra Long Stretch 
Paris Garters”. The only garter 
made with the new extra long 
stretching, long lasting Stein- 
weave Elastic. Encircles six legs 
easily, yet fits one leg perfectly. 


No binding—no slipping. A great 
relief and a great value. 


Made in U.S.A. by A. Stein & Company 
Makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


Birthdays 
Can Be Good News 


Axp the more 


birthdays you’ve had the 
better the news is—if you 
are thinking about a re- 
tirement income. 


Mail the coupon below 
if-you would like to know 
the good news about the 
Annuity — a guaranteed 
income which you cannot 
outlive. The older you are 
when you make your in- 
vestment, the higher your 
annual income will be. 


WiaLanice 


LIFE Tnsuantc Con COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


You may send me the news about the 
Annuity. 


Name.ccccs 
Re GRIER ance cocknnsh ecccece 
ROE DE, cnn ss tcetpesevogocne 


City ccccccccccccccccceMMCccccccecs 
T. 5-33 
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“That he is probably guilty.” 

Lawyer Steuer turns plaintively to the 
Judge: “If all jurors thought that way, 
either no one would retain me, or I should 
have to retire from the practice of law.” 

Venireman Barry is excused. 

Mr. Medalie addresses the veniremen in 
a body. Have they any connections, social 
or business, with Mr. Mitchell through his 
companies, his friends, or his clubs? Do 
they know any of the servants in Mr. 
Mitchell’s Manhattan, Tuxedo, or South- 
ampton homes? Are they prejudiced 
against the income tax? 


Venireman Brock Pemberton, theatrical 


producer, admits having met Mr. Mitchell, 
that their daughters go to the same school, 
that he knows two members of Cravath, 
Degersdorff, Swaine & Wood who advised 
Mr. Mitchell in income tax matters, but 
says he is not prejudiced. Mr. Medalie 
eliminates him by a peremptory challenge. 
Once the two lawyers shout at each other. 


Their voices crack. The judge quietly tells | 


them to go on with the examination. 

At 7 p.m. the Judge commands a recess 
for three days to allow all to recover their 
voices. Then once again the court con- 
venes, and 32 veniremen having been dis- 
missed (19 for cause, 13 by peremptory 
challenges), the jury is complete. The 


jury consists of a hotel manager, a clerk, 
a publisher, a traffic manager, a contractor 


One of them is an 
Groton, Yale, and 
a Parkavian civil 


from The Bronx, etc 
architect hailing from 
Beaux-Arts, another 
engineer. The vital first act is over. If 
Mr. Mitchell is convicted it will not be 
by the prejudices of a proletarian jury. 


Spectacular as is the Government’s ef- 
fort to convict one Manhattan big banker 
of tax evasion, not so spectacular is it as 
another which last week was suggested: 
an effort to catch Andrew William Mellon 
for tax evasion. Louis T. McFadden, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, charged 
in the House that Mr. Mellon in 1931 
had sold 60,000 shares of Western Public 
Service, and 123,000 shares of Pittsburgh 
Coal to establish losses of $6.700,000, had 
through a Mellon-owned corporation re- 
them 31 days after the sale. 
Said Attorney General Cummings: “The 
charges are serious and the investigation 
will be serious and thorough.” The Mitch- 
ell trial may make business history but 
a Mellon trial would make political history 
as well. 


Not income tax evasion by bankers but 
downright defalcation was the subject 
when the Senate sub-committee investiga- 
ting the closing of Manhattan’s Harriman 
National Bank (Time, March got 
John William Pole, onetime Comptroller 
of the Currency, before it. The committee 
wanted to know why he had not personally 
investigated the case of Joseph Wright 
Harriman, accused of crookery. 

Mr. Pole: “Defalcations are 
matters in the Comptroller’s office, 
know. It was only a routine matter.” 

Senator Robinson (of Indiana): “You 
mean defalcations of bank presidents are 
common?” 

Mr. Pole (calmly): 

Senator Robinson: “If defalcations of 
bank presidents are common, no wonder 
the people have no confidence in banks.” 
Mr. Pole: “No wonder at all.” 
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CASH MONEY 


is what the sneak thief and the Pick- 
pocket want. You thwart them #f 
you carry your travel funds in the 


form of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 
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ERIES 


STAINLESS 


Save you money because 
they last longer. Do not 
corrode or rust. 


Gillott Pens have stood for 
quality for over 100 years 
If your dealer is not stocked, 
send us 9¢ in stamps for 
samples for general use 
for a set of drawing pens (¢ 
bon steel). 


Ltd. 
= 93 Chambers St., New York City 


Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 15 on Preference Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
June 1, 1933, has been declared on the $3 
Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas Cor- 
poration, payable June 1, 1933, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business on May 20, 1933. 
Water A. Pererson, Treasurer. 

May 9, 1933. 
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FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Sell Magazine Subscriptions 
Commission and Bonus 
WW rite to 
John Sargent—TimeE, Inc. 
22nd St. Chie ago, ] ill. 

















Wooden Boat. Fold {n © 
minute. Carry on running boar 
10 foot, weight 80 Ibs., $29 1 
Los Angeles; 8 ft., 60 Ibs. > 
Slightly higher f. 0. b. New Te 
or Chicago. Send for cirew 


2222 Alameda St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING. 
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Salmon Strike 

Into the mouth of the Columbia River 
last week swarmed hundreds of thousands 
of plump fish. The salmon were running, 
fighting rapids, flashing over falls, buck- 
ing fishways around dams, bound more 
than 500 mi. inland to spawn and die. And 
last week for the first time in years no 
man hindered them. Boats cruised slowly 
on the river to see that no nets were laid. 
The Columbia River fisherfolk were on 
strike. 

Last year packers paid 6¢ a pound for 
salmon, offered it again this year. Fisher- 
men demanded 8¢ to meet present costs 
and anticipated inflation. Canners made 
a counter offer: A retroactive bonus if 
inflation boosts fish prices. Said the fisher- 
men: “Eight cents or no fish.” 

Last week 6,000 boats and 10,000 men 
were idle. More serious will be the strike 
if fishermen in Puget Sound and Alaska 
(where the salmon run later) do not come 
to terms. Then whole nations of Chinook, 
King and Sockeye salmon may live and 
die in a state of nature instead of filling 
5,000,000 cases (240,000,000 cans) as they 
do in a normal year. 


—- 


Cotton & Wages 


Wheh President Roosevelt last fortnight 
declared by radio that 90% of the cotton 
textile industry was good-hearted at bot- 





tom, he was only indulging in squirely | 


politeness. Last week the directors 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. plumped for 
a 40-hr. work week and an 8o-hr. weekly 
limitation on mill operations. But George 
A. Sloan, the Institute’s able young head, 


was able to muster only ten of the indus- | 
try’s 30 million spindles for the Institute's | 


plan.*. He announced that when he had 
mustered 20 million spindles he would ask 
Mr. Roosevelt to use the New Deal as a 
club to bring the rest into line. 

But Squire Roosevelt’s allusion to the 
cotton industry—noted for long hours, low 
wages, child labor—had effect. Last week 
hundreds of cotton mills boosted wages 


5% to 10%, and cotton mills were not 
alone. Headlines screamed across the 
country : 


“SEVEN FIRMS REPORT RISE IN 
PAY RATES. . . . Brokers Pay Bonus. 
..» THOUSANDS GET PAY IN- 
CREASES OF 5 TO 20%... . Plants 
Recall Workers, Lift Wage Scales... . 
20% INCREASE BY PEANUT CON- 
CERN. . . . 9,000 In Textile Mills Ad- 
vanced. . . WAGE RISES CONTINUE 
OVER NATION... .” 

_ For each & every raise, whether it af- 
lected ten Or 10,000, the Press thumped 
and boomed on its big bass drum.+ Errett 


Lobban Cord, whose companies have never | 


been noted for high wages, upped all 
workers in his automobile and aviation 
units 5%. Up 124% went all Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber employes. Up 10% went 





*Merrily last week did Pepperell Mills of Lin- 


dale, Ga. report 24 hour-a-day operations, 500 | 


added Workers on its payroll. 
tWhich set Colyumist Franklin Pierce Adams 


“F. P. A.”) to probing the theory of limits | 


in his Conning Tower: “You get $100 a week 
and get a so% cut. ... Then things get better 
_ you get a 50% rise: $75 a week. They get 
bad and you get a 50% cut: $37.50 a week. 
Hed improve and you get a 50% rise: you get 
99.25... . So in an infinite number of years 
you'll be getting $50 a week again.” 


of | 
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fo sell itself to us! 


IT HAS TO ANSWER “YES” TO THESE QUESTIONS BEFORE IT GETS OUR 0.K.* 


*says man who buys forms and letterheads for large eastern utility 


WILL IT ERASE? 


And do it neatly? An era- 
sureon New Hammermill 


Bond is almost impossi- 


ble to find. Saves stenog- 
raphers’ time; saves their 
employer's money. 


FAST-WRITING? 


Over the hard, 
surface of New: Hammer- 
site @ siete: ME tue) mitts ators 
lint, your pen and pencil 


fairly glide. 


smooth 


DOES IT SAY “ QUALITY’? 


The feel, the crackle of 
New Hammermill Bond 
puts characterintoa firm’s 


statements and bills. And 
Hammermill Bond En- 
velopes to match carry out 
the quality impression. 





E invite you to let New Ham- 
mermill Bond sell itself to you. 


Test it for surface, for smoothness. 
For erasing. For crackle, ear-appeal. 
Compare it with papers costing three 
and with 
offered you as so-called bargains. 


times as much; papers 

Hear what your printer, your 
stenographers, your file clerks have 
to say. Put New Hammermill Bond 
through every test you can think of. 
We feel sure your decision will be— 
“Standardize on New Hammermill 
Bond.” 


Send coupon for Idea Kit of printed speci- 
mens of New Hammermill Bond, specially 
selected to fit your business. Cover imprinted 
with your name, 
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It is our word of honor to the public 





HamMenmite Paren Company, Erie, Penna, 






Please make up an Idea Kit for me 
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Line of business 


(Fill in above and attach coupon to your business letterhead) 
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wages in George E. Rogers & Co., Pitts- 
burgh wholesale hay & grain dealers. The 
upping movenient undoubtedly spread far 
& wide last week, but three things the 
Press did not report were: 1) What per- 
centage of all U. S. workers received 
raises, 2) what the wages were before, 3) 
wage cuts. 





Sequels 


@ In London, result of long negotiations 
between British Tobacco Securities Trust 
(London) and Louis Kroh Liggett of 
Drug. Inc. (Time, Jan. 23), control of 
Boots Pure Drug Co., biggest British drug 
chain, was reported restored to British 
hands. In January Mr. Liggett arranged 
to sell the 1.000.000 shares of Boots (for 
which Drug paid $10,000,000 in 1920) for 
$25.000.000 only to have the sale blocked 
at the last minute by the British Treasury 
which feared the effect on the pound of 


transferring so large a sum to the U. S. 
Last month Drug disclosed that it had 
sold some Boots shares (number not given 
but rumored 200,000). With dollars 
cheap the British Treasury evidently put 
its O.K. on completion of the deal for the 
rest of the Drug shares. 

@ In Detroit, result of negotiations 
(Time, May 1), Commercial Investment 
Trust bought Universal Credit Corp., 
founded by Henry Ford to finance install- 
ment sales of his cars. Rumor said that 
Ford's asking price was $20.000.000. The 
price actually paid was $30.000,000 show- 
ing that even rumor is no match for Mr. 
Ford. 

@ In Manhattan, result of purchase by 
Delaware & Hudson railroad of 495.000 
shares of New York Central stock (TIME, 
Feb. 6), stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing questioned bush-bearded President 
Leonor Fresnel Loree about the deal. In 
addition to oldtime D. & H. stockholders 








METAL FINGERS 








ORKING at lightning 
speed, clever metal fin- 
gers wrap candy, cigarettes, 
cigars, cosmetics, cakes (and 
many other products) in pa- 
per, cellophane or foil. 
Wrapping materials and 
usually the products are sen- 
sitive to changing weather 
conditions. Paper stretches 
and shrinks, metal fingers 
get out of adjustment, ma- 


chines jam, spoilage occurs. 

Manufacturers seeking to 
prevent these troubles and 
present their products to the 
consumer in the best condi- 
tion, find Certified Climate a 
valuable and profitable aid. 
In clean air at the right tem- 
perature and humidity, ma- 
chines and materials remain 
in adjustment,—better pack- 
aged products are turned 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. $90 


out uniformly in all seasons. 
For manufacturers and job- 


bers, Parks-Cramer engineers 
have prepared a folder con- 
taining tables and other in- 
formation concerning the best 
atmospheric conditions for 
manufacturing and storing 
many different products. A 
request on your business sta- 
tionery will bring a copy of 
the folder by return mail. 


30 years of air conditioning experience is at 
the disposal of engineers, architects, building 
or home owners. Parks engineers are ready to 
work with you to provide the climate best 
suited for your business or your comfort. 





from Pennsylvania. who always’ atten 
stockholders’ meetings and to Corneliy 
Vanderbilt and other directors, numero 
Wall Street stockholders turned up in hoy 
of edification. 

Said Mr. Loree: 

“We began our purchases [ of New Yor 
Central stock] at a little less than $i 
We bought 495,000 shares, which is aboy 
equal to our capitalization. It can be ql. 
culated easily that for each point th; 
New York Central goes up, D. & H. rise 
$1 a share in value. At yesterday’s pri 
of 26% we had a profit of $2,250,000 q 
our investment. 

Said Stockholder Charles 
Short Hills, N. J.: 

“T have held Delaware & Hudson stock 
for many years. I bought it as a me 
ticket for my old age. Now I have ny 
meal ticket, because the company is 1% 
paying any dividends. I’m 84 years ok 
By the time the company is making son 
income on New York Central stock, wher 
will I be?” 

Said Mr. Loree (aged 75): “I hope you 
will be here to enjoy it.” 
Said Stockholder Killgore: ‘I doubt it.” 
Mr. Loree closed discussion by saying| 
. . And now luncheon will be served in 
the adjoining room.” In_ trooped 
stockholders to their annual meal ¢i 
creamed chicken, ice cream and coff 
(but not champagne as of old). 

@ In Carson City, Nev., following t 
visit of inspection to Virginia & Trucke 
Railway paid by Ogden Livingston Mils 
and Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Hoover (Ti 
April 10), it was announced week 
after a meeting of the road’s directors 
that Mr. Mills had purchased a controlling 
interest in the road. Built (to conn 
the Comstock silver lode with Reno) in 
1869 by Darius Ogden Mills. grandiather 
of the present owner, Virginia & Truck 
was controlled in recent vears by the Milk 
and Sharon estates of San Francisco. Ris 
ing silver prices, discovery of a new lo 
at Virginia City have made prospects «| 
the road look up; its purchase by M 
Mills gave Nevada the idea that the silver 
mining business must indeed be going 
boom. 


Killgore oj 
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last 








Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
Percy Avery Rockefeller, son of \\': 

liam Rockefeller, long considered a pillit 

of Manhattan’s National City Bank (3 

his cousin John D. Jr. is of Chase Ne 

tional), was discovered to have resigned 
month ago from the National City Boar 

Reason given: illness. Friends said he hi 

not attended a directors’ meeting for tw 

years. But Wall Street was puzzled, 0 

wholly convinced. Big backer of Charle 

E. Mitchell, Mr. Rockefeller was last wee! 

scheduled to be a witness at Mr. Mitchells 

trial (see p. 46). His departure fro! 

National City board severs a bank reptt 

sentation which his branch of the Rocke 

feller family has had for more than % 
years. 
Daniel Gimbel, vice president of Gin: 


bel Bros., was discovered to have beet} 
elected chairman of the board sever 
months ago, succeeding his _ brothe'| 


Charles who died last September (Tp! 


Sept. 19, 1932). 
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Poor Little Rich Girl 


Jutta NEWBERRY’S Diary—Introduc- 
tion by Margaret Ayer Barnes & Janet 
Ayer Fairbank—Norton ($2.50). 

“JT have been twice to Florida, & three 
times to Europe. I have been to two 
boarding-schools, & gained a great many 
friends in diffirent ways. ...I have 
learned how to faint, & have inheirited a 
fortune. Have been through a long ill- 
ness & had a terrible sorrow! And I might 
have peen married if I had choosen 
I have never sworn eternal friendship to 
anyone, nor written poetry since I was 
eleven years old.” On her 17th birthday 
(Dec. 28, 1870), Julia Newberry thus 
cast up her accounts. This two-year diary 
of a last-century Chicago socialite is less 
kittenish and platitudinous than most of 





Jutta Rosa NEWBERRY 


Chicagoans with grandparents will be 
interested. 


its kind, may seem surprisingly lively to 
modern readers who put family albums 
on a level with comic strips. It will be 
of special interest to Chicagoans whose 
grandparents figure—not always to their 
advantage—in its sprightly pages. 

Julia Newberry was born with a good- 
sized silver spoon in her good-sized mouth. 
When her father died he left his wife 
and two daughters so well off that they 
could easily afford $60,000 to make over 
their town house into what everyone said 
was “the handsomest house in Chicago.” 
The hall was 70 ft. long, and Julia had 
her own “studio,” with a private stair- 
case. They could also afford to leave it 
lor summers in Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
visits to Utica, Manhattan, St. Augustine, 
Fla., extended grand tours abroad. Their 
U.S. travels were of course by “palace 
car’ (early Pullman). Julia’s plaints of 
‘heir continual traveling, her vehement 
assertions that Chicago is her home, 
“worth all London Paris & New York put 
together,” ring a little false, her bore- 


dom is a little showy; but she had another 
oe ennui: ill health. Undergoing 
€ rigors of a Manhattan dress-fitting 


one day she suddenly keeled over. After- 
wards she admitted to her diary: “I al- 
ways wanted to faint once, just to know 
how it felt; & it is very nasty; however 
heroines always faint, but authors never 
say it is because they are billious.” This 
mysterious “billiousness” took her out of 
a fashionable Manhattan finishing school, 
sent her to European watering-places and 
seaside resorts (always fashionable places, 
however, where shoals of eligible young 
U. S. bachelors danced constant attend- 
ance), finally turned into a throat inflam- 
mation that carried her off, at 22, to a 
Roman cemetery. ; 

Like other fashionable young ladies, 
Julia fancied her own tastes in literature, 
music and the arts; but, perhaps because 
of her scattered schooling, her spelling 
was not up to snuff. “Asparagrass . 
tasted diliciously”; to forward swains she 
could be ‘“‘very fridged indeed”; of one 
Hooker Hammersly she states: “He is 
not the man for My Sister by a long 
short.” She must have read even her 
favorite authors with half an eye: “I have 
just read Mrs Gasgells life of Charlotte 
Bronté, & enjoyed it immensely, almost 
as much as Jane Ayer.” But she was often 
a shrewd observer. Of General Phil 
Sheridan she notes: ‘“When any-one 
makes a common-place remark or says 
something that does not interest him, he 
says, ‘um, um, yes, yes,’ in the most 
aggravating manner.” She quotes, though 
without approval, the remark of an Eng- 
lish fellow-traveler: “I think one always 
feels so cross & nasty if one gets up before 
noon, & then besides the world is not well 
aired before that time.” 

Julia lived in an exciting world, and 
knew it. She heard Adelina Patti sing, 
was carried away by Johann Strauss’s con- 
ducting, thrilled to Col. Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s eyewitness account of Bala- 
clava, wrote exclamation-filled pages on 
the Franco-Prussian War, and mourned, 
as even a poor little rich girl could, the 
Chicago Fire which swept away their 
grand house, her studio with its private 
staircase. 
Cornered Future 

Futt CircLte—John Collier—A ppleton 
($2). 

Like his compatriot and contemporary, 
Eric Linklater (Time, March 27), young 
English Author John Collier refuses to be 
pigeon-holed just yet. Because his first 
novel (His Monkey Wife) was an amus- 
ing extravaganza readers must not expect 
his second to be the same kind of thing. 
Full Circle is a tale of the future (end of 
the 20th Century), but the future of 
Collier’s story has nothing in common 
with the mechanized Utopia of H. G. 
Wells’s romances or Aldous Huxley’s 
satire. Some readers may think Full Circle 
extravagant but few would find it amusing. 

Wars, revolutions, pestilence have swept 
civilization off the planet. Man is once 
more back to ground-level, back to a new 
pre-history. Nations have broken up into 
little clans, huddled together in the ruins 
of old farms or in what is left of towns. 
Roads, machinery, guns, conveniences, 
communications have all vanished, even 





from the memory of all but the oldest. 
Most prized possession of the little clan 
Author Collier focuses on is their stores 
of barbed wire, relic of the last war, with 
which they are constantly strengthening 
and patching their elaborate defenses. The 
clan is ruled by a Chief, biggest, bravest 
and most experienced of the lot. Mo- 
nogamy is still the rule; there are fewer 
women than men. The young men are 
beginning to grumble at the Chief. He 
lays plans for a raid to get more women. 
His own prestige demands that he lead 
the raiders, but real hero of the day is 
Harry, his brawny young rival. Harry’s 
friends seize the occasion to try to kill 
the Chief from ambush, finally have to 
resort to poison. Under Harry’s ambitious 
leadership the tribe is slated for a bigger 
& better future, but unfortunately Harry 
kills his captured bride’s brother, just as 
she is beginning to transfer her stranger's 
allegiance to him. That changes her love 
to hate; she escapes and guides her tribe’s 





JoHN COLLIER 
He anticipated the beret. 


warriors against Harry’s stronghold. The 
attackers are caught in a trap and mas- 
sacred; Harry is too late to prevent his 
still beloved bride from sharing her fam- 
ily’s fate. 

Whether such scattered, barbarous, mu- 
tually hostile little clans will ever succeed 
in getting together and building a new 
civilization Author Collier wisely does not 
even hint. Sufficient for his tale is the 
evil thereof, sufficient to give many an 
optimist gritty food for thought. 

The Author. In his salad days, not so 
long ago (he was born in tgor), John 
Collier was famed in London’s artistic 
Chelsea district for wearing a beret 
fore berets were worn. Literarily as well 
as sartorially precocious, his youthful 
lispings appeared in such odd numbers as 
This Quarter, Paris-published exiles’ mag- 
azine, and a London broadsheet called The 
Barricade. His smart anthological edition 
of John Aubrey, 17th Century scandal- 
monger (The Scandal & Credulities of 
John Aubrey), the keenly quiet satire of 
His Monkey Wife got Author Collier a 
wider audience than London’s Chelsea or 
Paris’s Left Bank. Short, merry, bumpkin- 


be- 





esque, John Collier lives in the still un- 
devastated Hampshire countryside, is 
poetry editor of Viscountess Rhondda’s 
Time & Tide. 
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Ci-Devant 

Atways A GRAND DuKEe—Alexander, 
Grand Duke of Russia—Farrar & Rine- 
hart ($3). 

Alexander, onetime Grand Duke of 
Russia, cousin and brother-in-law of the 
late Tsar, died in February on the Riviera. 
In this posthumous book of post- 
Revolution memoirs he has told, with a 
cynical eye to U. S. readers, what it felt 
like to be a Romanoff in exile. 

At first, on the British cruiser which 
carried him to safety in 1919, with a 
“horrible sense of acute humiliation . 
that a grandson of Emperor Nicholas I 
had to be rescued from Russians by Brit- 
ishers,” Alexander thought of suicide. 
Further humiliations were to follow. In 
Paris he was informed that he would not 
be allowed to enter England, for the time 
being. The landlord of his Paris apart- 
ment held him up for back rent. When 
he called on his old friend Arthur Balfour, 
in Paris for the Peace Conference, he 
saw Balfour running for an exit to avoid 
seeing him. Asked by Balfour’s secretary 
if he would like to leave a message, Alex- 
ander replied, “Yes, by all means. Tell 
him that a man of his age should use the 
elevator.” 

Luckily Alexander still had his collec- 
tion of antique coins; he sold them. His 
wife Xenia sold her pearls. The late 
notorious Alfred Lowenstein offered him 
$2,000 a week to act as social decoy, but 





TIME 


Alexander turned him down. Though he 
despised Lowenstein he liked the late, 
equally notorious Ivar Kreuger, would 
never admit that he was a crook. He fell 
in love with a young Englishwoman at 
Biarritz, but it came to nothing because 





THE LATE ALEXANDER ROMANOFF 
Grand Rapids Baptists made him blench. 


insisted on marriage and his wife 
would not give him a divorce. He became 
a spiritualist. Finally he did the accepted 
thing, went to the U. S. as a lecturer. At 
his first lecture (in a Baptist church in 
Grand Rapids) the unexpected strains of 
the Russian National Anthem made him 


she 
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blench. Nothing else in the U. S. seems J 
to have offended him, but this tactles 7 


reminder was too much for even his 
cynicism: thereafter it was distinctly 
understood that the Anthem should never 
be played in his presence. 

Alexander apparently delighted jp 
shocking not only the bourgeois but his 
fellow Romanofis. News of his two 
brothers’ execution by the Bolsheviks did 
not prevent his attending a dinner party 
No very ardent believer in the divine 
right of kings, he held the unpopular view 
that the Romanoffs were out of Russia 
for good; in 1919 he bet the members 
of the U. S. Delegation in Paris that 
“within the next 20 years nothing would 
be left of the Treaty of Versailles and 
that the Soviets were to endure in Russia,” 


—~> 


Love in California 

Zest—Charles G. Norris—Doubleday, 
Doran ($2). : 

A big $2 worth (445 pp., five love 
affairs), Zest is the fifth of Author Norris’ 
monosyllabic titles. There is little appar- 
ent connection between the title and the 
story, whose key is given in the motto- 
quotation from Isaiah: “And seven women 
shall take hold of one man in that day.” 
All seven in Zest get a good grip on the 
hero, though (Biblically speaking) he is 
on knowledgeable terms with only four. 

Bob Gillespie was an innocuously ordi- 








nary type. Put through college and 
launched in San Francisco business and 


society by Woman No. 1, his 
watching, ambitious mother, his 
looked fairly rosy. He should have mar- 
ried Woman No. 2, Dixey, with whom he 
fell in love at college; but she had no 
money, even less background than Bob 
so his mother soon put a stop to that 
Woman No. 3, Pen, hollow-chested but 
popular débutante, had hearty parental 
approval. Pen was not rich but she had 
an aged aunt who was. Meantime Bol 
became pleasantly entangled with Woman 
No. 4, Sadie, a stenographer in his office: 
she gave him many an opportunity to 
carry out his dishonorable intentions. Pen, 
jilted by a naval officer, married Bob out 
of pique. When the rich aunt died she 
left them very little, and they had a hard 
time. Soon Bob realized he should have 
married Woman No. 5, his sister-in-lav 
Julia, a placid and motherly Jewess. Pen 
after presenting him with Woman No. 6 
his daughter Barbara, pined for snapplet 
society and insisted on divorcing him. 
When the War came Bob had nowhere 
else to go. He worked so hard as a soldier. 
did so well that he was finally promoted 
to major, put in command of a Negto 
battalion, all venereal cases. Solace 
these trying times was Woman No. 7 
Bella, lusty wife of a shriveled colonel 
Demobilized, Bob went back to San Fra 
cisco, married Julia and settled dow 
Then Bella appeared again, lured hit 
away. But when she took to drink he we 
disgusted with her. Bella, creature 
impulse, shot him in the stomach. Th 
nurse at his death-bed was none othe! 
than Dixey, his old college pal. 
Author Norris is a prolific rather th 
a pretty writer, a searcher for the gente 
rather than the just word. For “pimple 
he writes “eruption”; for “naked, 
“nude”; for “died,” “expired.” 
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ILLUSION: 
The magician seemingly 
pushes a huge threaded needle 
through the body of an assist- 
ant, followed by the thread. 


EXPLANATION : 

Under the clothes of the vic- 
tim is a pipe, extending around 
his body. The needle, which is 
flexible, goes around the body 
and out the back so quickly that 
the audience does not notice 
that the needle and thread are 
momentarily shortened during 
the act. 

Source: “Magic Stage Illusions and 
Scientific Diversions’ by Albert A. 
Hopkins, Munn & Co., New York. 
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IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED 
..- IT’S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


A trick frequently worked in 
cigarette advertising is the i//usion 
that mildness in a cigarette comes 
from mysterious processes of 
manufacture. 

EXPLANATION: All popular 
cigarettes today are made in 
modern sanitary factories with 
up-to-date machinery. A// are heat 
treated — some more intensively 
than others, because raw, inferior 


— JUST 


tobaccos require more intensive 
treatment than choice, ripe to- 
baccos. 

The real difference comes in 
the tobaccos that are used. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 
any other popular brand. 
Camels have given more pleasure 
to more people than any other 
cigarette ever made. Give your 


taste a chance to appreciate the 
more expensive tobaccos. 
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